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Agricultural. 


Raising Calves. 

When we raised calves, and we have raised 
iked to take them from the cow 
ld if they were dropped at home, 
wught one wedid not care to 
til three days old. This may have 
less caution on our part, and it 
have hurt them to have been taken 
old orless for a short distance 
it we found it more difficult to 
calves to drink than it was to 

that we began with vounger. 
\ gave new milk until they were 
veeks old, when we began to give 
t skimmilk, taking care always 
» food of the same temperature as 
even a little 
soon as Wwe 


from the cow, or 

cold weather. As 
edthe point where we gave more than 
if skimmnilk we used to add a little 
«from Indian cornmeal. We have 
skimmilk and gruel younger, 
when we very much wanted the sweet milk 
from it, but do not think it quite 
todo so,and many would say that 
the entire milk at 


gre vl 


the 
or cream 


we s} have given 
ista week longer. 
but the calf will begin to eat hay at three 
weeks old or often younger if good early- 
it ine hay or clover is put within its reach, 
aida week later will expect its hay as any 
\. Perhaps there are other grain feeds 
better than the cornmeal porridge, such as 
buckwheat, but we never tried 
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before calving, we preferred to draw away a 
little of the milk to taking the chance of an 
inflamed udder. We have had to do this 
two months before a heifer calved, and after 


' we had done so afew times, the milk seemed 


to dry away, but began to show again about 
a week or ten days before the calf was born. 


iid are by no means sure that they Such a heifer we always found to make a 


eany better. 


We could usually check the scours very 
easily by making the porridge with a part of 
Wheat flour, or by allowing the skimmilk to 


When being warmed, and then cooling 

le temperature desired, but if this failed 
aspoontil of pulverized charcoal did not. 
We lave mixed this up in an egg, and we 
have put it dry into the calf’s mouth, and 
d it to work as well one way as the 
other 

rhere were other things that we tried to 
beas careful about as we were about the 
ty and temperature of the food. While 
the calves were in the barn they had dry and 
Clean beds, changing the straw every day at 
least, and we never allowed them to stand 
sothat a draft of cold air would reach them. 
When they were put out in the field they 
lad a chance to get in the shade when the 
‘in Was shining too warmly, and we saw 
that they had a clean place to feed upon at 
last once aday. Then between the regular 
leeds of skimmilk, which we kept up as long 
as We had it to spare, they had the offer of 
cold water, and often seemed to like it as 
Wellas milk, or better in a hot day. After 
the calf is ten weeks old or so, it cares not 
ithe wilk isa little sour, and so learns to 
ike iteven when clabbered, though we do 
lot think itis any better for the souring, 
et a Pennsylvania Dutchman does not like 
wilk or think it is wholesome until it is 
tlabbered. We also took care that the calves 
Were hot out in cold storms. 

When winter came they had warm sheds 
and a chance to exercise every pleasant day 
4 sheltered yard, and larger animals 
‘ere hot allowed to drive them away from 
the feed rack or water trough. No hay we 
had was tow good for them, though we sel- 
“any grain the first winter, except- 
Ue bran, if we thought they were 
lotgrosing rapidly enough. Each one was 
‘0 lead by the halter when small, 

‘ere never allowed to forget the 

\ had then, but were led about 
at least. 

ix had not been heard of in those 

t had been we should have killed 

orns as soon as the button could 

ound, by using a stick of caustic 
At least we would do so now 
to raise calves again. It is a 
‘todo this. Just clip off the hair 
i’ buttons and moisten them a 
Wrap a piece of paper around the 
ish, and rub the horn with the 
ising care not to touch outside of 
to the skin. 

' the barn the calves were handled 

and especially the teats and 

t they might become accustomed 

i$ Mas ‘his way, by gentle treatment, it 
bite en the calf so that it will come 
and it In the field, not come at him, 
fresh i ie led anywhere, and when it is 
; ~ the same affection for its mas- 

is Willing for him to milk her as 

‘uderstood that being milked was 

il of calfhood. 

‘lving we kept her well fed, not 
‘\| there was danger of her getting 
tried ty i le she was growing, though we 
better i ; the food, as we had previously, 

“dl to promote growth than to 


latte ae 
“n. «wl if she began to show a full udder 
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good cow and a persistent milker. 

By this treatment we never raised a heifer 
calf that did not prove a good one for milk, 
and we could raise them much cheaper than 


i we could buy them, and be more sure of 





what they would do at the pail and churn. 


Oe 
Rural Free Delivery of Mails. 


Although the free delivery of mail in the 
rural districts was first strongly opposed, on 
account of its great cost and for other rea- 
sons, it has proved highly popular wherever 
tried. Thesystem is now being developed 
steadily. At the present time Uncle Sam 
brings mail to the doors of about thirty-one 
million people living in big towns and cities. 
It is estimated that by the end of next June 
he will be similarly serving one-sixth of the 
twenty-one million others who are likely to 
be benefited by the extension of the service 
to the rural districts. Last July about 
1,800,000 persons of these were getting their 
mail delivered. In twelve months the num- 
ber will be nearly doubled. 

In Europe, where the free delivery system 
has long been in vogue, the carriers go about 
on foot. In the United States they travel in 
buggies or wagons. The department re- 
quires that those desiring such delivery shall 
put up, at their own expense, at some con- 
venient location which can be reached by the 





| carrier without leaving his carriage, appro- 


priate and secure boxes for the reception of 
their mail. 

Congress has not authorized the depart- 
ment to require the adoption of any particu- 
lar description of box for use on rural free 
delivery routes, and no person is authorized 
by the department to state that any partic- 
ular make of box must be used. 

For the proper protection of the mails the 
department insists that the boxes put up 
shall be secure and appropriate, and of a 
character to give protection from the weather 
and be reasonably proof against mischievous 
or malicious interference. Metallic boxes 
are deemed best for this purpose, but are not 
imperatively required. There are many 
kinds of suitable boxes on the market at 
reasonable prices, any one of which will be 
acceptable. 

Such boxes, when put up with the ap- 
proval of the Postmaster-General through 
his authorized agents, are regarded as fall- 
ing under the protection of the United States 
Revised Statutes, which provide penalties 
for the molestation of mails placed therein. 

Rural carriers are not required to deliver 
mail to houses standing back from the main 
road, except in the case of registered mail, 
special delivery and pension letters. The 
patrons are expected to meet the department 
half way by affording the carriers every 
facility for the performance of their duties, 
by keeping the roads clear after heavy snow- 
falls, and using their influence to maintain 
the condition of the roads in all weathers up 
to the standard required by the department. 

Generally the boxes are fastened to a 
farmer’s front fence. Occasionally several 
boxes are clustered together inarow. Ina 
few instances people have put up wooden 
boxes. Out in Illinois one farmer has taken 


secure, 
papers as well as letters, is the most sensible 
receptacle. 

In a very few instances on every mail 
route the boxes for the collection of mail are 
different from those for delivery. H. Con- 
quest Clarke, chief special agent for the 
rural free delivery, says ina letter to the 
Tribune: 

“The department furnishes collection 
boxes not exceeding in number four or five 
to a rural route of twenty miles or so, which 
are put up for the convenience of the public 
at schoolhouses and sites of postoflices dis- 
continued. These boxes are of regulation 
pattern such as used in cities, and are de- 
voted entirely to the collection of mail. The 
boxes put up by patrons of rural free de- 
livery are devoted both to the collection and 
distribution of mail. ‘Congress has failed 








a drain tile for the purpose and covered the 
hole with a stove lid. Such arrangements 
are worse than silly. It is for the interest 


o comply with the suggestion of the depart- 
ment by authorizing the selection of any par- 
ticular style of box, and there are a num- 
ber in actual use, ranging in price from a 
little over $1 up to $3.50 each. The best 
of them have two compartments, one for the 
reception of mail and one for the collection 
of mail by the carrier, with automatic or 
other appliances to indicate that there is 
mail awaiting collection. Very earnest 
efforts have been made to insure that these 
boxes shall be secure. If a person 
residing a number of rods back from the 
highway fails to put up a suitable box it is 
assumed that he does not desire the advan- 
tage of rural free delivery, and he is re- 
manded back to the facilities he had prior to 
the starting of rural free delivery—namely, 
he has the privilege of riding or driving to 
the postoffice and getting his mail himself.’’ 

Rural carriers are required to take stamps 
and postal cards with them for the accommo- 
dation of their patrons. If they find an un- 
stamped letter in a collection box, and the 
requisite amount of money also deposited, 
they are instructed to affix the necessary 
stamp. They are empowered to register 
letters or packages and to deliver the same, 
giving and taking receipts on forms pro- 
vided. They are also authorized to accept 
money for money orders, giving their re- 
ceipts therefor, and if the patrons of the 
delivery desire to make the carriers their 
agents for this purpose the carriers may 
enclose the orders, when issued, in addressed 
envelopes confided to their charge, and 
mail them without returning the orders to 
the senders. 


of the recipient to have his mail perfectly | County, Md., wagon service. Dom accom- 
A lock box, big enough to hold} panied his master to meet the wagon the 


first day the rural delivery was started, 
and proudly received and carried home the 
mail then delivered to him. He learned to 
recognize the peculiar rumble of the mail 
‘ wagon, and every morning, unbidden, meets 
it at the corner of the road and demands and 
receives his master’s mail, never failing to 
deliver it safely at the house, a quarter of a 
| mile away. If there happens to be no letter 


, the postal clerks have to make up a dummy 


package with a note to that effect, and hand 
it to Dom Pedro for delivery, or he would 
follow them all the rest of their twenty-five- 
mile trip.”’ 





o>- —-- 
To Keep Manure from Burning. 


Every farmer has had more experience 
than he desired with “ firefanged ’’ manure. 
The cause of it, how to prevent the heat 
action, and how much damage the manure 
heap actually suffers from it, are questions 
that most farmers have had occasion to dis- 
cuss somewhere along the line of their farm- 
ing experience. 

The hay-like lightness of firefanged 
manure and its mouldy appearance nat- 
urally give the impression that it has in it 
but little of value as food for plants; yet as 
an offset to the impression made by the ap- 
pearance of the article, we will at times find 
farmers who declare that they had just as 
good crops from it as from the best of barn 
manure. 

Who is right onthe question of value? 
To discuss it intelligently let us begin by 
determining the cause of firefang. A de- 
velopment of heat always accompanies it, 
and in point of fact it is the heat which 
produces it, but what produces the heat? 
It is caused by the gas oxygen, which is one 
of the elements of the air we breathe, uniting 
with elements found in the manure pile, 
producing slow combustion, which develops 
the heat we find there and the dark charred 
appearances, each of which are the natural 
products of combustion. It is this same 
oxygen that by the same slow process of 
combustion when taken into our own lungs 
combines with some of the food elements 
that digestion has given to the blood, those 
of a fatty nature, and so developed that tem- 
perature necessary to keep up the union be- 
tween the soul and body which we call 
animal heat. 

From manure piles where there can be no 
combustion there can be no heat, and where 
there is.no air there can be no combustion. 
It follows, therefore, if we can keep the air 





Referring to the boxes at Lafayette, a 
writer in Pearson’s Magazine says: ‘‘ They 
are all of galvanized iron, of uniform size, 
painted, and closely resembling in appear- 
ance the regulation boxes used in cities, and 
are nailed on posts of such height as to 
bring them to a level with the postal wagon. 
As he drives up alongside the box, the car- 
rier opens the sliding door and drops the 
mail in the box, at the same time raising 
a zine signal which is riveted to the box. If 
there is any mail for him to collect, he finds 
this signal raised; if he has none to deliver 
in return he turns the signal down. If the 
signal is not raised and he has no mail to 
deliver at the box, he drives by without 
stopping. Each carrier has a whistle, with 
which he notifies the owners of boxes in case 
they live some distance away, so as to let 
them know he is coming.”’ y 

The same writer says: ‘‘ One of the most 
faithful and efficient of local unpaid rural 
carriers is a thoroughbred Newfoundland 
dog, Dom Pedro by name, whose owner lives 


from our manure we can prevent it heating 
and consequently burning or “‘ firefanging.’’ 
Thereare three ways of doing this: by keep- 
ing it so moist as to extinguish combustion 
at its incipient stage, to pack it close either 
by keeping cattle or hogs tramping it, or by 
having the piles so deep that the pressure 
will exclude the air; and still a fourth 
method is sometimes practised, that of 
having the pile so shallow or small that the 
temperature is kept below the combustion 
point. 

Now passing from the cause of firefang 
and the prevention of it, let us consider a 
moment the effect of it on the value of 
the manure heap. The action of the oxygen 
on thenitrogen which enters into the compo- 
sition of.the manure practically destroys it 
in the burning process. This is really all 
the essential loss our manure heap has 
undergone. The absence of moisture, which 
has been dried out by the heat, is, in reality, 
no loss, as far as its plant food value goes. 





a quarter of a mile off the route of the Carrol 


The only vital change then in our manure is 


phosphoric acid and potash contents being | 
the same in quantity after it has been fire- | 
fanged as they were before. 

Now weare prepared, if our reasoning thus 
far is correct, to determine the value of this , 
variety of manure to the farmer. We have, 
not a table of analysis at hand, but it is safe 
to say that the nitrogen constituent of barn 
manure is about equal in value to the phos- 
phoric acid and potash elements combined. 
On this basis of value badly firefanged ma- 
nure is cord for cord worth about half as 
much as that which is in its natural condi- 
tion. If it be asked how then can any 
farmer find the same value in it as in that 
which has never been burnt, the answer 
is the same in kind as that to be made to 
those who state that on their crop leached 
wood ashes has as good an effect as does the 
unleached. It is in both cases that the crop 
did not need the absent element; in the one 
it was nitrogen and in the other potash. If 
the nitrogen burnt out could be returned, 
then the manure would, of course, be as val- 


uable as before ; this can be done by adding 
fish waste, night soil or some chemical rich in 
nitrogen to the manure heap, such as nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 
J. J. H. GrReEGoryY. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Midwinter and the Dairy. 
From now on until grass grows again is 














the most trying period of the winter for 
mileh cattle. 

The long weeks of stable confinement 
without green food certainly has more or 
less of a weakening effect on a cow’s physi- 
cal economy, but this deleterious influence 
can be largely counteracted if an intelligent 
effort is put forth to do so. 

Well preserved roots, such as mangels, 
rutabaga turnips and carrots, can be fed 
out to greater advantage than earlier in the 
season, and given as an adjunct food to dry 
fodder or ensilage. } 

Give the cows plenty of pure fresh water, 
and see that they have it at regular inter- | 
vals. This is important both to properly 
assist assimilation of their food and to in- 
crease milk secretion. 

I consider that a cow needs at least a third 
more water in winter than in summer, when : 
green succulent food full of moisture forms ' 
her diet. 

Cows will not drink all of the water that 
they require, if compelled todo so under 
cold bleak surroundings, and with ice water 
to imbibe at that. Thus, you may be cutting 
short your milk yield at least one-fourth 
every day by not having proper facilities for 
the watering of your cows. 

Regarding the situation from this aspect 
alone, and with milk worth upwards of a 
dollar a hundred, the water question should | 
be looked on as an important one by every 
winter dairyman. 

Eschew holes cut in the ice over frozen 
streams, and water preferably from tubs 
placed in sheltered positions. 

Give your cows all of the sunshine possi- ' 
ble. I believe in sunny stables, but if they 
cannot be obtained, give the cows free out- 
ings in sunny sheltered barnyards. 

Everything that is conducive to the physi- 
cal comfért and good health of .a cow in, 
winter time, adds to her milk-yielding value | 
as a dairy animal. 

As the parturient period approaches it is 
especially necessary that a milch animal be 
kept in good physical vigor. 

‘If her strength is at a low ebb when calv- 
ing takes place the chances are that she will 
not prove lacteally profitable for the re- 


' 


that it has lost much of its nitrogen, the 





Some dairymen (?) profess to believe that 
a@ spring-poor cow will “‘ pick up ” after she 
ealves without especial regard to care or feed. 

This is a very bad delusion to harbor, as 
the ‘‘ picking up” process may cover weeks 
and even months of time, during which the 
unprofitable animal might have been earn- 
ing money for her owner. 

The only rational way is to keep your 
milch animals in good physical condition all 
of the time, and particularly so at this season 
of the year. 

If new men come to your employ for the 
season’s work, watch them closely until you 
are sure that they are capable as well as 
willing of carrying out the daily details of 
your dairy tasks. An unreliable hand can 
soon ruin a profitable dairy. 

GEORGE E. NEWELL. 
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Dairy Notes. 


We take the following letter from Dairy 
and Creamery, as it tells how the writer 
made butter that won first prize at the 
Dairymen’s Association in New Hampshire: 

Our butter that scored ninety-eight points 
at the Dairymen’s Association was from 
milk separated at the factory, farm separa- 
tor cream and deep-setting cream mixed to- 
gether. The first step is a good one, and we 
make a starter from four quarts of good milk, 
sterilizing it at 180 degrees for forty minutes, 
and cool to forty degrees. Then warm it up 
to eighty degrees, and put in Keilb’s butter 
culture. When the starter is partly ripened 
we put it into nine gallons of cream, and 
when this cream is four per cent, acidity we 
put it into the cream vat, and run the warm 


separator cream into it. The gathered 
cream is mixed with this when it is 


partly ripened. We -use about twelve per 
cent. starter. Ripen the cream at seventy- 
six degrees and churn at thirty-seven per 
cent. acidity forty-six minutes in a combined 
squeezer churn. Churned at fifty-six degrees. 
The wash water was fifty-four degrees, and 
revolved the churn only twice and let it 
drain and salted three-quarters of an ounce 
to the pound of butter. Worked the butter 
one minute and let it stand five hours, and 
then workea it three minute smore and it was 
ready for printing and packages. The but- 
/ter smelled in the churn like June grass 
| butter, and it sells for two cents above top 
quotations of the Boston markets. This 
Dutier woil us two guld medais aid ote: 
prizes in 1900. Fae." 
Winchester, N. H. 


The Creamery Journal says that if seven 
pounds of salt at one cent a pound can be 
added to one hundred pounds of butter that 
' sells for twenty-two cents a pound, it looks 
like a handsome profit in salting, but it is 
very uncertain if the salt increases the 
weight or not. When it has been tried some- 
times the butter weighed more and some- 
times less after salting. At the Wisconsin 
dairy convention this was discussed, and 
| Professor Woll thought if unsalted butter 

was well drained the salt would increase the 
weight slightly, but a butter maker present 
said he sold much of his butter unsalted, 
' and worked it about half as much as he did 
| the salted butter. This left in more moist- 
| ure, but the salted butter looked more watery 
than that not salted, because the brine col- 

lected in larger drops. 


Another butter maker said he sold his 
butter unsalted in the granular form, and 
| when he tried to salt it and get the profit on 
the salt he found that it shrank one pound 
1in seven. This leads us to the conclusion 
that unsalted butter can be made to carry 
more moisture than salted butter, without 
showing it, and that the person who uses 
salt freely because it costs but one cent a 
pound, and the butter sells for twenty cents 
or more, really does not make the profit he 
is looking for. But if butter is well worked 
| before it is salted, some part of the salt is 
added to the weight. Yet even this is un 
certain, because it depends upon the butter 
maker’s idea of a thorough working, before 
salting and afterward. 


| 


' 
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Raising Winter Lambs. 


Lambs born in the winter months can be 
raised successfully, provided one has a warm 
stable, that is, such as can be closed against 
all currents of air, and if it has a southern 
exposure, so much the better. 

If a lamb can attain to the age of twenty- 
four hours without becoming chilled, and 
can thereafter be kept dry and out of cur- 
rents of air,a very low temperature will 
not affect it. 

Provision should be made for feeding the 
ewes indoors, that it may not be necessary 
to remove them after the lambs are born, 
and they should have a liberal supply of 
oats and bran in equal parts, roots and good 
clover hay. Let sheep have ready access to 
salt and fresh water at all times. 

Lambs to catch the early market should be 
early introduced to the meal bin. If they 
do not commence to eat at two weeks of age, 
a few grains of sugar sprinkled over the 
meal is all that will be needed to teach them. 

The lambs should have an apartment 
accessible to themselves only, in which feed 
must be constantly kept. It should com- 
prise clover hay, corn meal and bran. 

Lambs thus fed should, at the age of six 
weeks, eat one pint of meal or cracked corn 
per day, and will be gaining at the rate of 
one pound daily. At the age of eight or ten 
weeks they will be ready for the city 
market, and will pay one a good profit for 
the care given. R. E. K.° 

Danville Junction, Me. 


a 
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It is announced that Dr. Seward Webb. 
contemplates building a $75,000 stable on his 
estate near Burlington, Vt. The structure 
will-be of brick, and the plan is to have the’ 
building ninety feet square, with a court in 
the centre, 
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Building up a Dairy. Herd. ‘ ctates, native $io a ye 0 barres 

A good dairy herd cannot as a rule be Florida cauliflower $3 to <; _ ton, 
‘ and California $1.50 to $2.95 4... ry 


+ bought. It must be built up by the owner 
through careful breeding, selecting and feed- 
ing. Excellent dairy herds can be ruined 
about as quickly as anything else in this 
world. In the hands of a man who does not 
understand the animals, and who fails to ap- 
preciate their good points, the herd will 
degenerate so that within two years their 
value is lower by one-half than at first. On the 
other hand many an otherwise apparently 
poor herd can be brought up to a high 
point of efficiency through the skill and sym- 
pathy of a good breeder, feeder and selecter. 
There are latent points in most herds which 
require the appreciative eye of an expert to 
detect and bring out. I have time and 
again found in what looked like scrub cows 
most excellent breeding and dairy qualities, 
but these had been so overcome and lost by 
general neglect that the animals appeared to. 
be nearly worthless. I make it a point to ex- 
anine the individual cows of different herds 
for sale, and in this way I am often enabled 
to make selections that are worth con- 
siderable to me, but nothing practically to 
the owner. The lack of appreciation in 
some owners is shown by the way they will 
praise the qualities of some particular 
animal in the herd, which for some reason 
appeals to them with considerable force, 
but which in reality possesses far less actual 
merit than some unworthy looking serub. 
Now it is the height of skill to beable to 
go through a herd of scrubs and common 
barnyard cows and pick out here: and 
there animals that possess: unusual qual- 


ities. Yet every herd, no matter how 
poor apparently in material, has one 
or more such animals. If the dairy- 


man understands his business let him go 
around the country and pick up his material. 
He must first understand his business thor- 
oughly and not be misled by appearances. 
If he can make his selections with unerring 
skill he is bound to find the work profitable. 
Such cows only require the right sort of 
feeding, care and breeding with good bulls 
to make their progeny excellent dairy cows. 
Building up the dairy herd in this way is 
both profitable and interesting. One feels 
that he is getting something for nothing, or 
rather that he is receiving pay for his skill 
and knowledge in judging animals. 
A. B. BARRETT. 
Minnesota. 
Practical Fruit Culture. 

The past ten years have marked greater 
progress in pomology to our State than the 
fifty years previous. While Connecticut has 
always had its full share of intelligent and 
progressive pomologists, and commercial 
fruit growing has always been an important 
part of our agriculture, it is safe to state 
that fully seventy-five per cent. of the com- 
mercial pomology of the present time has 
b2en developed within the past ten years, 
or practically during the life of this society. 

Taking the various fruits in their order of 
ripening, strawberries were earlier and 
more extensively grown than most of our 
fruits, and probably there were as many 
acres in Connecticut ten years ago as there 
are now. From 1890 to 1895 there was a tre- 
mendous increase in their planting, not only 
here, but all over the country; this resulted 
in a tlood of fruit on the markets, and the 
lowering of prices to such an extent that the 
business ceased to be profitable, and from 
1896 to 1897 and the present time there has 
been a steady decrease in the acreage, which 
in turn is resulting in a strong advance in 
the prices of fruit in all our markets, and as 
the public got to consuming strawberries in 
enormous quantities during the years of 
low prices, there is a greater demand for 
fruit now than the acreage planted is able 
to supply. 

A few of the profitable strawberries of ten 
years ago are still cultivated, yet a vast 
majority of the varieties that one would 
advise planting today were entirely un- 
known ten years ago. Excelsior, Sample, 
Glen Mary of the great market varieties, 
and Nich Ohmer, Maximus and Mammoth, 
as fancy amateur varieties, are all products 
of the past ten years, and as they are supe- 
rior in many ways to our older varieties we 
can feel that a great forward step has been 
made in the matter of strawberries. 

Eight or ten'years ago currants came to 
be planted quite extensively in many sec- 
tions of our State, and while there has been 
no hint of overproduction, a considerable 
vbandonment of jelly making by families 
has brought about less demand for currants 
and they have been steadily lowering in 
price in our markets for some years. Fay 
and Victoria are the standard varieties. 
Wilder, a variety of more recent introduc- 
tion, is a stronger and more upright grower 
than the Fay, full as large berry, and a 
more perfect bunch, somewhat lighter in 
color and later in ripening, which tends to 
make it more valuable, both for home use 
and market. 

Red raspberries have suffered the same 
depression as currants, and are selling at 
thirty per cent. lower prices and are less in 
demand than they were ten years ago, while 
the demand for blackcap raspberries seems 
to be somewhat on the increase. Loudon 
and Columbian, red, and Kansas and Cum- 
berland, blackcaps, are the valuable devel- 
opments of the past ten years, and with the 
old reliable Cuthbert; make up the best list 
of raspberries for planting at the present 
time. Commercial blackberry growing has 
suffered severely from Southern competition 
and is not as satisfactory or profitable as 
formerly. The Eldorado is the one valuable 
variety of recent introduction. The Lucre- 
tia dewberry has come into prominence and 
favor during recent years and with some 
planters is found commercially profitable. 

Perhaps one thing that has had this de- 
pressing effect upon commercial small fruit 
growing is that more and more owners of 
small gardens and farms are planting lib- 
erally of all the small fruits for their own 
family supply, and as many of these people 
produce a little more than is needed for 
home consumption, there is a very extensive 
distribution of small fruits in a small, retail 
way, that cannot fail of having its effect 
upon the larger producers and markets. 

Grape culture has received quite an im- 
petus during recent years, and commercial 
vineyards are being planted out in nearly 
every section of our State, most largely of 


Diarrhoea,’ Cholera and’: Indigestion’ are 
cured ‘by Hood Farm: Calf Scour Cure 
and Hood. Farm Digestive Powder. Over 
75 per cent. of cases treated have been cured. 

“T have not lost a‘ calf that was treated 
with Hood Farm Calf Scour'Cure.” D. B. 
Dory, Cashier First National Bank, ‘New 
Kensington, Pa., Sept. 26, 1900. Sy 

$1 and $2.50. By express $1.25 and $2.75. 
Large is four times dollar size. On orders 
of $10, we prepay express. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure may 
be cately given after cow is unconscious. . 
$2.50. By 








express prepaid, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. . Correapon- 
dence solicited. 





SHORTHORN HEIFER ‘LADY CAREW 13TH.”’ 
A fine three-year-old Heifer by the Booth Bull Royal Gloucester 45525, out of Lady Carew Sth. 





standard varietiesjlike Concord, Worden and 
Niagara for the purposes of wine making, 
largely by. residents of foreign descent; 
notably, the Germans and Italians, who use 
the grape in its liquid form as a daily food 
supply.- Campbell’s Early and the Green 
Mountain are the two valuable acquisitions 
to our list of varieties, and should be in every 
family vineyard, and I notice our native 
wine) makers greatly appreciate the Green 
Mountain on account of its early ripening 
and the great amount of sugar it contains. 
Japanese plums, almost unknown com- 
mercially, and only a few planted in an 
amateur way at the time of the organization 
of this society, are now growing in our State 
by the hundreds of thousands, and the older 
orchards that have gone through periods of 
several years of production have fully con- 
vineed our people of their great value, and 
in thousands of private gardens, where a 
tree or two of some of the best varieties 
have been planted, there is an annual pro- 
duction of delicious dessert fruits that are 
appreciated as among the choicest of our 
seasonable good things. The doubts that 
were early expressed about the markets 
taking these fruits have all been done away 
with, and the demand is steadily for more. 
This is especially true where the fruit has 
been thoroughly thinned so as to be able to 
come up to their largest size, greatest beauty 
and deliciousness of flavor. The rot, which 
seriously affects them where the trees are 
overloaded, proves to be largely controlled 
by severe thinning and spraying of the trees 
with Bordeaux mixture before they are in 
foliage. All the varieties have now been 
tested over our State, Red June, Abundance, 
Burbank, Chabot and Satsuma proving to be 
the most reliable ones of the older sorts. 
Some of the newer ones are probably as good 
or better, and are being extensively planted, 
notably October Purple and America. 

At the time of the organization of this 
society there were less than one hundred 
thousand peach trees in the commercial 
orchards of our State. The success of these 
and the discussion in the early days of this 
society stimulated the planting of more 
trees, so that within the past ten years more 
than two million trees have been planted in 
commercial orchards of one hundred trees 
or over, while there are probably one or two 
hundred thousand more trees that have been 
planted out in smaller lots of from ten to one 
hundred, and Connecticut now produces as 
many peaches annually as Delaware, which 
was once the most noted peach State in 
America. Champion and Elberta are of 
most value commercially, and have come to 
us during the last ten years, as have also 
Carman, Waddell, Greensboro, Frances and 
Emma, all of which are being extensively 
planted in the place of many of the older 
varieties. 

No marked attention has been given to 
pear culture in recent years. ‘Some of the 
older orchards have been neglected, and 
are less productive than formerly. Few new 
orchards have been put out. In the lower 
part of the State the Keiffer has been 
planted to some extent, and is proving very 
productive and in some instances profita- 
ble, even though the fruit is of inferior 
quality. This pear is also being planted 
by some with the intention of establishing 
orcharés by top working it-with the Buerre 
Bose, which is a pear of high quality, but 
a poorer growing tree, and the top work- 
ing is intended to develop more vigorous 
trees and greater productiveness. The only 
really valuable,pear coming to us in recent 
years is the Worden Seckel, a tree of re- 
markably healthy vigor, great productive- 
ness, with the fruit twice the size of the 
ordinary Seckel, and about equal to it in 
quality, which practically means. the ideal 
pear, either for family use or market. 

The good old apple, neglected for two cent- 
uries, is at last coming to be appreciated as 
the king among fruits since the organization 
of this society, and goodly numbers of old 
neglected orchards have been cleaned’ up by 
various annual prunings, and by spraying 
feed and culture brought up to a remarkable 
state of productiveness. New orehards are 
being planted out, and there is a generat re- 
vival of apple culture everywhere; especially 
is this noticeable in some of our back hill 
towns and on cheap, rough lands, that have 
not heretofore been thought of any great 
value for commercial horticulture. 

The older orchards that are receiving 
better care are made up of a great number 
of varieties ‘in which, Baldwin, Rhode Isl- 
and Greening and Roxbury Russet take 
leading places. In the newer orchards 
Baldwin is most largely planted, with a 
goodly number of Sutton Beauty, Rome 
Beauty and other red winter apples, of ‘fine 
dessert quality. Some are planting Ben 
Davis, and while it may have a place in or- 
chard sections of the country where better 
varieties cannot be grown, we here in Con- 
necticut, through soil and climatic condi- 
tions and close proximity to best markets, 
can produce varieties so much better in 
quality that planting of the inferior Ber 
Davis should always be discouraged. For 
every time that a bushel of beautiful look- 
ing but inferior flavored fruit is put upon 
the market, it blocks the way of five times 
as much good fruit that would otherwise be 
used, when we combine quality with beauty. 
The growth of clover, cow peas and other 
leguminous. crops for plowing under in our 
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orchards, and the general idea of a cover 








crop for fall and winter, are practically the 
development of the last ten years, and while 
used to a considerable extent by our most 
progressive orchardists, there is still room 
fora great improvement in this direction. 
Ten years ago the art of spraying to protect 
our fruits from the insects and fungus pests 
was practically unknown, except to a few 
experts. Now the spray pump is to be found 
in nearly every section of the State, although 
yet there are many berry fields and orchards 
that would be greatly benefited by its in- 
telligent use. Ten years ago the Hale farms 
were practically the only ones in the State, 
if not in America, where fruit was carefully 
graded into the various sizes, each size 
packed by itself and then sold under a guar- 
anteed label, while now, nearly all of our 
commercial growers understand that this is 
a profitable part of their fruit handling. 
Chestnut culture is the newest and most 
unique horticultural development; new va- 


brons 60 cents, fair to good 58 cents and Da- 
kota Red 50 to 53 cents. York State white 
50 to 55 cents for round and 50 cents for 
long. Western white 50 to 53 cents for 
round and 50 cents for long. Sweet pota- 
toes in full supply and dull at $1 to $1.50 
for Jersey double-head barrels. 

age ; 
Another Great Hood Farm Cow. | 


The accompanying illustration is an exact 
picture of the Hood Farm cow, Koffee’s 
Winnie, and shows a typical granddaughter 
of Sophie’s Tormenter, sire of 19 in the 14- 
pound list, a son of Tormentor, imported, 
sire of 42 in the list, and of Baron’s Sophie, 
imported, test 10 pounds 154 ounces, and 
milked between 45 and 50 pounds’ in 
24 hours. The sire of Koffee’s Winnie 
is Koffee’s Caterer, sire of two in the four- 
teen pound list, these being his only daugh- 
ters ever tried for a test,as far as we 




















Koffee’s Winnie 113001, Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
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rieties from Japan as large as horse chest- 
nuts, and as sweet as many of our native 
varieties, are being planted for the orna- 
mentation of home grounds, for fruitage in 
private gardens, and on a more extended 
scale for commercial orcharding. This lat- 
ter is being developed by planting out a 
few nursery trees, and then year by year 
cutting grafting wood from them and graft- 
ing native chestnut sprouts that grow up in 
wooded and best lands where the timber has 
been cut away. 

Near a few of our large cities cantaloupes 
have been grown in a small way for a great 
number of years, but during the period now 
under consideration there has been a won- 
derful increased demand for this delicious 
fruit, and specialists in every section of the 
State are growing them by the acre, and 
supplying all our towns, both large and 
small, and also shipping them out of the 
State. It is practically a new industry, that 
is bringing much profit to many of our people, 
besides furnishing a delicious, nourishing 
food in the markets. Taken altogether Con- 
necticut pomological interests have kept 
pace with any other of her more progressive 
lines of work, and the future is bright for 
the brainy business man who will follow our 
profession here in Connecticut along the 
lines laid down by this society.—J. H. Hale 
of Glastonbury, before the Connecticut 
Pomological Society. 

— —_ —- 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 

The supply of vegetables was rather short 
last week, owing to the cold weather, but 
this week they haye come in more freely and 
prices are a little easier again. Old beets 
are 40 to.50 cents a box and new $1.50 to 
$1.75 a dozen bunches, with beet greens 75 
cents a bushel, Carrots 40 to 50 cents a box 
and parsnips 50 to 60 cents. Flat turnips 
40 to 50 cents a box and yellow 80 to 90 cents 
a barrel. No white French turnips coming 
in now, and no native onions... Those who 
have them hold them at $3 for good up to 
$4.25.for fancy, Spanish $1.25 a crate, and 
Bermuda $2.50 to $3, leek 50 cents a dozen, 
radishes 20.to 25 cents. Cucumbers scarce 
and firm at $15 to $16 per hundred for No. 1, 
and $6 to $10 for No. 2. Peppers $2 a crate. 
Hothouse tomatoes 40 to 50 cents a pound 
and Southern $3.50 to $4 a crate. Rhubarb 
scarce again and bringing 8 to 10 cents a 
pound. Celery firm at $6 to $7.50 a box. 
Hubbard squash $25 to $30 a. ton, Marrow 
and Turban $1.50a barrel, Artichokes $1.5 
a box, and mushrooms 75 cents to $1, a 
pound, 

Cabbages are firm at $1.35 a barrel. Cali- 
fornia cauliflower: $3.75 a.case, and. sprouts 
20 cents a quart. Southern kale 75 cents to 
$1 a barrel, and spinach $1 to $1.25. Lettuce 
$1 to 62 a box. Egg plant $2 to $2.50 a case. 
Dandelions cheaper at.$1.25 a box and en- 
vie the same. .Parsley scarce at $2.50 a 
box. String beans steady at. $3.50 a crate 
and searce. ° ; ‘ 

Potatoes are in liberal supply but there is 
good demand, and little change .of prices. 
Extra Houlton Green . Mountains are. 65 
cents a bushel, Aroostook.extra 63 cents 
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and fair to good 60 to. 62 .cents.. Extra, He- 


know. Koffee’s Caterer is a son of Sophie’s 
Tormentor, and Koffee’s Kate 58634, a 
double grandaughter of Catono 38761, im- 
ported, sire of twelve. in the fourteen-pound 
list, a son of the imported Ona, test twenty- 
two fpounds 10} ounces, fifty-four pounds 
milk in one day. Her dam, Leurona 2d, is 
a grandaughter on her sire’s side of Eve- 
line of Jersey, imported, test eighteen 
pounds six ounces, and on her dam’s side of 
Catono 3761, imported. 

The expert judge of a Jersey vow needs no 
record to go with this picture tosatisfy him 
that Koffee’s Winnie is a large producer, as 
well as avery handsome cow, but that all 
may know what she is doing for us we report 
her test. Koffee’s Winnie, dropped Feb. 25, 
1895, dropped a bull calf Jan. 29, 1900. 
From Mareh 11 to 17, 1900, she gave 335 
pounds 6 ounces of milk, that. made 16 





pounds 34 ounces butter. Highest day’s 
milk record 49 pounds 10 ounces. From 
March 4 to 17, fourteen days, she .gave 661 
pounds 10 ounces milk, that made 31 pounds 
85 ounces butter. 

From March 1 to 17 she gave 799 pounds 
12 ounces milk, that made38 pounds 4 ounce 
butter. Daily rations: 34: pounds bran, 4 
pounds corn meal, 24 pounds ground oats, 
2 pounds oil meal, 15 pounds gluten meal, 
silage and hay ad libitum. In one year from 
Feb. 1, 1900, to Jan. »31, 1901, she gave 10,485 
pounds 5 ounces milk; average Babcock tes 
5.1 per cent., yielding, by adding one-fifth to 
test, (41 pounds 9 ounces. butter, on an 
average daily grain ration of 8} pounds. 
The picture shows a handsome cow, and her 
work proves her a large, economical pro- 
ducer. Hoop FARM. 

Lowell, Mass. 


2-H oe 
Butter Market. 


With light receipts in extra fresh cream- 
ery anda good demand prices advance, and 
Northern assorted sizes reached 24 to 243 
cents for best, with some at 23} cents, which 
was usual rate for large tubs and Western 
assorted spruce. Large ash tubs were sell- 
ing at 23 to 234 cents. There was an increase 
in total receipts, but they were largely of 
medium grades, and while Northern firsts 
were. generally 22 cents and Western 21 to 22 
cents, there were plenty of seconds at 19 to 
20 cents. Eastern at the usual range, 20 to 
22 cents, and perhaps some fancy lots a little 
higher. Choice June ¢reamery is scarce. 
One lot from outside cold storage was held at 
23 cents, with 22) offered, and some is rated 
at 21 cents but it is‘ extra, and most 
sales are at 19 to 20 cents or lower. Some 
selected dairy lots with néw imilk flavor go 
for 21 to 23 cents, but 19 to’ 21 cents buys 
average extra dairy, and from that there are 
lots from 16 to i8 cents. Boxes and prints 
quiet but in fair demand“ at 243 cents for 
extra Northern creaméry and 24 cents for 





and fair to good’ at 19 to 21° cents. Imita- 


extra Western, with extra daify at: 22 cents 


tions and ladles are'dull at 134 to 15 cents for 
the former and 12'to 14 cents for ladles, but 
the supply has been much reduced. Reno- 
vated in better demand again at 16 to 18 
cents for choice and 12to 14 cents for fair 


The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 15,588 tubs and 18,939 boxes, a 
total weight of 846,998 pounds, including 33, - 
600 pounds for export, and, with the latter 
deducted, the net total is 813,398 pounds, 
against 661,503 pounds the previous week 
and 554,103 pounds the corresponding week 
last year. This shows a material increase, 
but only a small portion consisted of fine 
fresh creamery, there being considerable 
process and held stock in the receipts. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week amounted to 135,441 pounds, against 
112 pounds for the corresponding week last 
year. From New York the exports aggre- 
gated 9574 tubs. From Montreal, by the 
way of Portland, the exports were 89 pack- 
ages. . 

The statement of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week is as follows: 
Taken in 127 tubs, out 5107 tubs, stocks 30,- 
467 tubs, against 18,160 tubs same time last 
year. The Eastern Company reports a stock 
of 5033 tubs, against 1114 tubs a year ago, 
and with these added, the total stock is 35,- 
300 tubs, against 19,264 tubs same time last 
year. 
Boston Fish Market. 

The market is very short this week, with 
prices much higher, owing to the unfavora- 
ble weather, which only allowed the boats 
about three days outing. The supply is 
wholly in new fish. Market cod is bringing 
44 to 54 cents, with large at 54 to 73 cents 
and steak at 8 to 10 cents. Haddock is not 
quite so plenty, at 44 to 5 cents, with large 
hake at 6 to 7 cents and small at 4 cents. 
Pollock and cusk bring 4 cents. Bass is in 
light supply, at 15 cents for striped, 10 cents 
for sea and 8 cents for black. Halibut is 
in fair supply, at 9 cents for white 
and 7 cents for gray, with blue- 
fish at 10 cents. Spanish mackerel 15 
cents, sheephead 12 cents, pompano 
8 cents and red snappers 4 cents. Lake 
trout are bringing 12 cents and sea trout 
5 cents, with whitefish steady at 4 cents. 
Perch are quiet at 15 cents for sea, 6 cents 
for white and 5 cents for yellow. Herring 
are steady at 2} cents. Pickerel are short at 
12 cents. Native smelts 10 cents and East- 
ern 4} to 44 cents. Eels steady at 10 cents. 
Fresh tongues 9 cents and cheeks 8 cents. 
Eastern salmon is off the market, while 
Western is bringing 8 cents. Oysters are 
steady at $1 for Norfolks, $1.15 for fresh 
opened Stamfords, $1.25 for selected Nor- 
folks and Providence Rivers. In the shell 
Blue Points $2.50 a bushel. Clams are 
steady at 50 cents a gallon, or $2.50 a barrel. 
Shrimps and frozen scallops bring $1 a gal- 
lon. Lobsters are very scarce at 18 cents 
alive and 21 cents boiled. 
> 
New York Markets. 


Domestic potatoes are in liberal supply 
but irregular in quality, and inferior lots 
sell slowly, with choice lots in demand and 








firm. Long Island are $1.50 to $1.75 a bar- 
rel. Jersey prime $1.25 to $1.50. State and 


Western $1.25 to $1.75 for 180 pounds and 
$1.40 to $1.60 a sack. Bermuda No. 1 $4.50 
to $5 a barrel, and No.2 $3 to $3.50, with 
Havana $3 to $4, and all moving slowly. 
Sweets steady for good lots, $2 to $2.75 for 
Vineland, $1.75 to $2.25 a barrel, 75 to 90 
cents a box for other Jersey. Native onions 
in small stock, and choice are firm. Connect- 
icut and Long Island white $3.50 to $5.50 a 
barrel, yellow $2.50 to $3, and red $2.50 to 
$2.75. Stateand Western barrels $2.25 to 2.50 
for yellow. In bulk 150 pounds $2.25 to 
$2.50 for red, $2.50 to $2.75 for yellow. 
Orange County bags, white $2 to $4.50, yel- 
low or red $2.25 to $2.75. Bermuda and 
Havana steady at $2.25 a crate. Old beets 
75 cents a barrel, new Florida 65 to 85 cents 
acrate,and Bermuda 75 cents to $1. Bunches, 
New Orleans $3 per hundred, Southern $4 to 
$5. Old carrots 60 cents to $1a barrel, new 
Bermuda 75 cents to $1 acrate, New Orleans 
$3 to $4 per 100 bunches. Parsnips 75 cents 
to $1a barrel. Russia turnips 70 to 85 cents. 
Celery, large Western, 50 to 75 cents dozen, 
medium 25 to 40 cents, small 15 to 20 cents, 


sels sprouts 8 to 16 cents a 4 

folk kale in heayy supply at 40 1,, 

barrel, and so is spinach at 75 cen 4 
Lettuce at $3 to $4 a barre! for 
leans, $1 to $2.50 for half-bar). 
Florida, $1.25 to $1.75 for Cha 
cents a dozen for choice hothouse 
to fair $1 a case of four or five «.,, 
Orleans chicory $4 to 86 a barre), 
0 $5, romaine the same, wit} | 
Bermuda $1 to $1.50 a crate. Pit 
muda, $2 to $2.5) a box, and New | 
to $5 for 100 bunches. 

Florida egg plant $1.50 to 3 4}, 
$1.25 to $2 a carrier, tomatoes ~ ] 

a carrier for Florida, 81 to s2 {.) | 
to 35 cents a pound for hothouse, ¢ 
from hothouse $1.50 to $1.75 aduy. 
to choice, 75 cents to $1.25 for Nv, 
$1.50 to $3 per 100 bunches, aspat 
dozen, and rhubarb “0 to 30) «. 
mushrooms 20 to 40 cents 4 pou 
from Havana §2 to 83 a carriey. ( 
more plenty from Florida at < 
basket, and string beans lower a: ~ 
a crate for prime Florida, £1.25 ¢., 
fair to good. Squash, old, <1.2> 
barrel for Hubbard, and $1 to <|.»- 
row. * 

Apples in heavy supply but goo 
and prices firm on good lots. 
Pippins $1.25 to $4. barrel. Spitz 
to $5, Ben Davis and Spy s2.5. 
Baldwin $3 to $3.50 for faney and x2 
for average prime. Greening fane 
$2.25, good to prime &2:25 to S2.50, | 
apples, poor to fair $1.50 to 82,0 Cys, 
moving slowly. Cape Cod good rl 
$8.50 to $9.50, common to fair S7 
Jersey $7.25 to $7.50 barrel, or S01, 
acrate. Catawba grapes dull at 8to | 
a basket, 75 cents to $1.25 a case. | 
strawberries in good supply at 25 to sr t 
a quart for prime to fancy, 15 to 20 eey:. 
poor to fair. | 





oS 
New catalogue of Green's Nursery Cor y 
Rochester, N.Y. We have just received t sat 


tractive catalogue, well illustrated wit); 
graph covers, illustrating four varieties of pouch 
four varieties of apple and four varieties of Jap 
plums. Green’s Nursery Company was estab 
lished over twenty years ago, and has ph: al 
patrons in every State and Territory. Ro ester 
trees are famous all over this country. This; rm 


makes a specialty of plums, apples, py es 
cherries, small fruits and ornamental — plants. 
trees and vines; also issues two Catalogues one 
devoted to fruits, and another devoted to orna- 


mental trees, plants and vines. Either o: oth 
catalogues will be sent free on application 


Calf Scour Cure. 


Since thousands, yes, millions of dollars ore ost 
by farmers annually by the death of calves by 
scours, the information contained in the following 
letter which has reached us should be read by 
every reader who is interested in breeding sani 


mals. The letter is explanatory, and is as {ol 
lows: 

“ Gentlemen—I am pleased to report very satix 
factory results from the use of ‘Hood Farm Calf 


Scour Cure.’ The case in which I tried it was a 
chronic and desperate one, so bad I did not think 
anything would help it. The calf grew worse and 
worse until it was in a truly deplorable condi- 
tion. I was about to kill it to end its misery when 
I happened to see your advertisement of * Hood 


Farm Calf Seour Cure.” I thought there was 
never a better chance to test its merit. It pulled 
the calf out all right. C.D. Ens. 
“ Worcester, Mass., Feb. 2, 1901.” 

Mr. Hood’s manager at Lowell, Mass., writes: 
““Until we used at Mr. Hood's farm the Hood 
Farm Treatment we lost seventy-five per cent. of 
the calves attacked by scours. Weare now siv- 
ing more than seventy-five per cent. of the sick, 
and in December and January we saved all cases, 
one hundred per cent.” 

With such high endorsements of Hood's Farm 


Calf Scour Cure, we are sure thousands of our 
readers will be interested in it. Everything Mr. 
Hood is connected with is managed upon a high 
plane of efficiency and reliability. We advise 
those whose calves are troubled with scours to 
use this remedy, feeling certain that the results 


will be immediate and satisfactory. 

A Laber of Love. 
The innate passion possessed by most persons 
for the beautiful flowers which nature has so 
generously bestowed upon mankind is intensi- 
fied exceedingly when one has one’s owt £ul- 
den, where they may go at will and enjey the 
sweet perfume and the bright multicolored 
scene. 
Many persons possess gardens of their own, 
but they are not always the delight the owner 
expects and desires, because of a lack of know! 
edge of the habits of the various species of plants 
and how to best cultivate and nurture them to 
get good results. 
One need not be an expert to suecessfully grow 
flowers, yet a Knowledge of plants is very dest 


able. Any of our readers writing to Jiames 
Viek’s Sons, Rochester, N. ¥.. and mentioning 
what plants most interest them, will rec a 
copy of Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide ter lvl 
free. 

This book of 130 pages and over 350 illus! s 
gives plain, concise information regard t 


life, which if followed cannot fail tog! 
prove any garden. 

Vegetables and fruit raising is also fully t 
upon, soif one grows flowers or vege! 
pleasure or for profit, the book will pros 
esting and instructive. 


Werth Having. 
One of the. handsomest and witha! 1 
useful books devoted to flower culture 
table growing is Vick’s Garden and Flo 
for 1901, a copy of whichis before us. | 
ume contains 130 pages, with hundred- 
half-tone reproductions of the various >) 
plant life, together with full instructions 
time of planting, and the proper care ©! 
plants and vegetables. To any person 
in flower culture or vegetable growing | 
will: prove of great value, as through t! 
edge imparted by it suecess with flo 
vegetables will be assured. This 
volume is published by James Vick’s Se 
ester, N. Y., who say they will send 
to any reader of the AMERICAN (CU! 








Florida cases $1 to $4, with most at $3 to 
£3.50. 


asking for it, and mentioning which }) 
interest them. 
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to good. 


any desired shade is readily obtained. 
information and card showing samples of colors mailed F 


jeopardize your | 


surance by burning off 0 

cracked and peeling paint. 
Avoid the necessity for the d: 

gerous paint burner by using 01 


Dutch process” Wi 


Lead, the only paint which nev: 

cracks nor peels and can alwa 

be renewed without burning 0! 
These brands are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Co! 


Pamphlet giving valu: 
re : r REE vv 





National Lead Co., 100. Wilham Street, New York. 
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Practical Poultry Boints. © 


insas woman writes the Prairie Farmer 
-uecess-with hens sinee Jan. 1, 1899. 
en had two hundred hens, and thought” 
jid very. well for ber, although she 
f ) Kaftir corn and oats, with such feed 
could pick up, but no. warm mash.’ 
jao0, she began to feed on a more 
jc plan, Having. thes’ two hundred 
nd pullets shé Qave’a warm” mash on 
rnings, warm watér in cold weather, 
tir corn in the litter to make them 
ind kept’ plenty of ‘sand, cracked 
shells and other grit by them. 
\larch 15 she was getting fifty dozen 
veek from the two hundred hens, in 
-he sold fifty to sixty dozen eggs a 
nd in May sixty-five to seventy, dozen 
and the hens were more. healthy 
she ever had before. Then she 
feeding mash, giving only grain, 
had the run of an alfalfa pasture 
airie field, where they found all the 
ppers and inseets they needed. 
Sept. 1 she sold off old hens to re- 
‘lock to 110, and she decided to try 
eal. She made a mixture of two 
j pounds each Kaftir corn and oats 
together, one hundred pounds each 
.. shorts and the meat meal. Every 
rning she heated a kettle of skim- 
a boiling point, put in about a gallon 
fa leaves, and enough of the above 
to make a crumbly mash, which she 
em early inthe morning. From Sept. 
t she sold 350 werth of eggs from 
s. and the beef meal, shorts and other 
st =18. The previous year in the 
nths, from .two hundred hens she 
é ~-) worth. During September and 
the hens were moulting, but she 
rty to thirty-four dozen eggs a week 
that. and she believes the gain 
ine to more scientific feeding. 


se who have poultry should know that 

: be fed in some way. We have just 
euling of a woman who kept a small 
hens, and she had to steal the grain 
f wer husband's crib ta feed them, as he 
t believe the hens paid fer goed grain 
.viven te them. We can match that 
wuother story as true, of a woman who 
ns, and if her husband wanted eggs 

. were worth over a cent apiece he 
teal them from the nests and take 
t his shop to cook them, as she would 
not 1k them when she could sell them. 
She had the egg money, but did not pay the 
bills. Both these ways are radically 
The one who cares for the poultry 
able to. make them pay for their 


Wrote. 
hould be 


food, and they ought to do that beside fur- 
nishing the family table with eggs and chick- 
ens. We believein the husband and wife 
having each their. own private purse, but 
when it comes torstéaling from one another, 


meto have Séme understanding as to 
the share each should-have: 


The following paragraph might be classed 
among the interesting but useless informa- 
tion. All we have to say is that we are glad 
we are not obliged to put those eggs on end. 
The Golden Egg states that the probable 
crop in this country for the year 1900 
will number thirteen billion eggs, and that 
if these eggs were stood on end, one on top 
of the other, they would reach almost five 
hundred thousand miles high. 


A poultry keeper in Nobleboro, Me., has 
fifty hens, for which he has a record as sub- 
lished by the Maine Farmer for eggs laid 
every day in the year. There was not a day 
during the whole time in which he did not 
get eggs: the least number was two eggs on 
Nov. 21. 23 and 27, and the largest number 
was forty on April 27. The largest number 
inone month was 9&3 eggs in April, but 
March, May and June there were over eight 
hundred eggs ina month. In December he 
got but 150 eggs, November 207 eggs, Jan- 
uary, 1), 412 eggs, and from 576 to 788 in 
each of the months not named, the total for 
the year being 7638 eggs, an average of 152] 
eggs per hen: At the average price of 15 3-5 
vents a dozen they brought 890.15. They ate 
seventy-five bushels of grain, corn whole and 
cracked being the principal, but with other 
mixed feed. As the income was nearly 82 
per hen and the feed 14 bushels of grain to 
each bird, we think there was a fair margin 
for protit. 


\t the poultry fattening stations in Que- 
bec they recently fattened a lot of Barred 
Pivmouth Rock cockerels that when packed 
ito the cases for shipment after dressing 
Weizhed eight pounds each. Some of them 


were exhibited at the fat stock show in 
Guelph, Ont., and were much admired, 
net only for size and form, but for the 
brizht yellow legs and clear white skin. 


This last feature is important in shipping to 


an fnulish market, and they attain it by 
feeding upon barley, wheat and wheat bran, 
aul they say that if fattened on corn they 
Will have a yellow skin, as do-those sent 
f the United States. They find the 
Rocks and White Wyandottes the most de- 
sirable birds for fattening, as they have, in 
wiition to the qualities named above, the 
piuup breast, tine grained meat, small bones 


ttle waste in dressing that particularly 

Sits the buyer. The Wyandottes have less 

and smaller bone, but do not make 

They fatten quickly and 
! plump broilers at any age. 

Dominion Department of Agriculture 

s that for breeding stock to have chick- 

¢ at will fatten profitably, and suit the , 

] sl) inarket, the fowls should be of 

+ shape, with long, broad breast and a 

keel, the wings of large size, and 

Hibs as small as possible. The birds 

active, healthy and vigorous, and 

kens should be hardy, mature early 

tten readily. Then dress and pack 

and they will tind a good market any- 


as heavy birds. 


ibove description of the fowl to breed 
ix stock shows just what is no 
| when one is selecting those to breed 
eegs alone. They may be compared 
wef and the dairy type in cattle. A 
id rather thin-breasted fowl, heavy 
the legs when not overloaded with 
{an active, hustling sort of a bird 
lilly be the best egg producer. But 
~ kept hens with as much view to} 

of chickens as of eggs, and tried by , 
iveding to get as many eggs as we 
(| raise chickens that would be good | 
poultry. We, therefore, prefer to 
‘fattening type, and while we could | 
ittwelve dozen eggs a year as the} 
of the flock, we could raise more | 
‘orth of poultry than all the eggs 
vll for every year. | 
| 


Poultry and Game. 
is scant supply of poultry really 
‘esh killed, and prices are firm on 
“pecially roasting chickens, which 
‘lo cents, with fairto good at 9 to 

Extra choice fowl are 11 to 12 
il fair to good 9.to 10 cents. Ducks 
‘14 cents and geese 10 to 12 cents, 
‘5 cents to $1 a dozen and squabs 
‘o =2. Western dry packed poultry 


' ary relief from her 


| Pierce’s Favorite 
| Prescription, 


| complete cure. 
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coming a little coarse. Some selected chick- 
ens bring 11 to 12 cents, but 9to 10 is aver- 
age for good lots and common are 8 to 8$ 
cents. Choice fowl headed are 10 to 104 
cents in boxes, and 9 to 10 in barrels with 
light weights 8 to 8§ cents. Capons selling 
very slowly, seveh pounds or over are held at 
125 cents, medium weights 11 to 12 
cents, with small and slips at 10 cents. 
There are not many choice small hen tur- 
keys, and they bring 12 cents drawn and 114 
cents undrawn, with mixed weights 105 to 
11 cents, large hens 93 ‘to 10 cents, young 
towns to 9% cents, old toms 8 to 8% cents, 
and No. 2at7to 8 cents. Western ducks 
are 10 to 12 cents, and geese 8 to % cents. 
Live poultry in small demand at 10 to 104 
cents for fowl, 7 to 9 cents for chickens and 
6 cents for old roosters. 

Game a little more abundant though, but 
few grouse and quail coming this week. 
Grouse are $1.20 to $1.35 a pair for duck, $1 
to $1.15. for light... Quail $2 to $2.25 for 
choice and $1.25 to $1.75 for poor to fair. 
Late receipts of ducks are thin in flesh, can- 
vas backs are $1.50 to $2.50 a pair, red head 
$1.25 to $1.50, black 80 cents to $1, mallard 
75 to 90 cents and teal % to 60 cents, The 
season for rabbits ends March 1, and they 
are closing out at 12 to 15 cents a pair, Jacks 
at 40 to 60 cents. Venison scarce with no 
receipts, whole deer normally 14 to 18 cents 
and saddles 18 to 22 cents. 

BES on! rangle 
Belgian Hares Again. 

I was induced to try a few Belgian hares 
along with my poultry when everybody, in- 
cluding the papers, began to boom them, and 
a word of experience may serve as a warn- 
ing tosome. It is not that the hares do not 
do about all the wonderful things claimed 
for them. They are certainly prolitic and 
excellent growers, but the question that is 
more important to all growers is, what are 
you going to do with them after they are 
raised? Is there a market for them? Re- 
cently I made inquiries among marketmen 
of two cities—New York and Philadel- 
phia—and I must confess I was disap- 
pointed. I supposed that the demand was 
so great for the hares that the marketmen 
could hardly get sufficient supplies; but 
they were all unanimous in their conclusions. 
There is a limited demand for Belgian hares 
as there is for the wild cotton tail of the 
woods. A few sportsmen and cheap res- 
taurants take the supply, nobody else. I 
intimated that I had heard the remark that 
the Belgian hare threatened .to displace 
poultry in certain lines as daily food. This 
caused asmile. There was no immediate 
danger of this. 

In short, I found that at present the 
boom in Belgian hares is entirely in the 
breeding. Very few outside of the breeders 
have started a boom in eating them. While 
their meat is good, and may _ with 
judicious advertising “be introduced in 
the cities as a common article of diet, there 
is certainly very little use for it at present. 
Those who talked so mu¢h about making 
profits in raising the hares are the first 
ones to abandon the industry. They 
have raised the hares for breeding pur- 
poses and they have sold their animals for 
fancy prices to those anxious to raise the 








The dizziness and faintness from which 
women suffer may be due to one of 
several causes. But the most common 
cause is disease of the delicate womanly 
organism. The story of Mrs. Brown, 
told in her letter below, gives a fair 
example of the conditions under which 
so many women work: “J had a sick 
headache nearly all the time, was so weak 
around my waist could hardly bear any- 
thing to touch me. 
IL would work a lit- 
tle while and then 
lie down a while.” 
Failing to obtain 
more than tempor- 


doctor’s treatment, 
Mrs. Brown began 
the use of Doctor 


with 
the usual result—a 


Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
is the best medicine 
for the cute of dis- I 
eases peculiar to women. It establishes 
“ae omen dries offensive drains, heals 
inflammation and ulceration and cures 
female weakness. It makes weak women 
strong, sick women well. 

"A few years ago I suffered severely with 
female weakness and had at times dreadful 
ins,” writés Mrs. Mary V. Brown, of Creswell, 
rford Co., Maryland. ®I went to my doctor, 
and he gave me medicine which did me good 
fot a while, but I would get wortse again. I had 
a sick headache nearly all the time; was so 
weak around my waist could roe bear pe 
thing to touch me. My feet would keep cold 
and I could hardly do my work. I would work 
a while and then lie down a while; was com- 
letely run down. Suffered from disagreeable 
Sischan e and also severe pains at times. After 
using five bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, three of his ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery’ and one vial of Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Pel- 
lets, and following the advice you gave regard- 
ing the ‘ Lotion Tablets,’ I can truly say that I 
am cured. The doctor said it was uterine dis- 
ease I had.” \ 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 





* other vines, though small, were more abun- 


animals. This demand is very limited and 
must soon cease altogether, and then we 
will have Belgian hares on the market so 
cheap that they won’t pay for the food they 
eat. Everybody will have an abundance of 
them, and unless there is a good market for 
them as food the breeders must lose money 
or go out of the business. 

I do not write this to discourage any one 
who is raising the hares, but merely as a 
matter of caution. I say go slow and _ find 
your market before venturing too deep in 
the industry. 
then there is no more profitable industry 
today. But when.the markets begin to close 
down on you, then it is time to reduce the 
number. Meanwhile [I put more faith in 
poultry, which if bred and raised properly 
insures a continuous though not very large 
income. ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 

Pennsylvania. 


borticultural. 


Orchard and Garden. 

American Gardening, in speaking of the ex- 
citement in England caused by the discovery 
of symptoms of arsenical poisoning caused 
by drinking beer, says it seems to have 


occurred through beer made from malt and | 


hops alone, and credits the Lancet, the lead- 
ing British medical journal, with the theory 
that the trouble may be traced to the use of 
artificial manures, some of whieh contain 
arsenic’ in an easily soluble form. The 
Laneet alludes to the common superphos- 
phate as the basis of the artiticial manures, 
made by treating ordinary bone ash with 
common oil of vitriol, and says that arsenic 
accumulates in soil’ which is constantly 
being fertilized with superphosphate, and 
that plants grown there would ‘absorb it 
sufficiently to have an injurious effect on 
man and ‘beast. That paper also asserts 
that cabbages and turnips gathered from 
fields manured with superphosphate have 
given unmistakable evidence of the presence 
of arsenic. 

All this is a new theory to us, and we 
thought we knew a thing or two about the 
superphosphate and other commercial fer- 
tilizers. And we think it must be as new to 
the chemists inthis country astous. It is 
a pity that the Lancet did not tell us whether 
the arsenic was in the bone ash, the phos- 
phatie rock and co-opreolites or in the vitriol. 
Also how plants can absorb arsenic from the 
soil when it is insoluble in water. Ever 
since we began to use paris green to destroy 
the potato bugs and insects in our orchards, 
the chemists have been telling us that no 
matter how much arsenic was used on our 
fields the plants absorbed none of it, and they 
claimed to have proven it by mixing paris 
green and pure arsenic in pots of soil in 
which plants were growing until there was 
about half as much. of them as of the soil, 
and yet they found no trace of arsenic in the 
plant, either root, branch or fruit. 

We think for some reason the Lancet is 
not a disinterested witness, and when we 
want an old-fashioned New England boiled 
dinner, we shall continue to take our chances 
with the cabbages and turnips, as well as 
the other vegetables, as we have done many 
times before. Wemay. not take a glass of 
English beer with it, if English hops and 


malt have arsenic in them, but we would not | 


be afraid to risk it, if we were sure they had 

no chance to get the arsenic excepting by ab- 

sorbing it from the soil. And when we 

plant our garden we shall use superphos- 

phate to grow our vegetables just as we have 

done, unless we have new light upon the 
, Subject before the ground thaws. 


| A half century ago an old farmer told ‘us 
that squash, melon and cucumber seeds were 
better when three or four years old than 
when but a year old, as they made a less 
rank growth of vine and set more fruit. 
Now an English gardener reports to the 
Royal Horticultural Society that he obtains 
the best result with melons by. planting 
mostly old seed,.and having a few plants 
from new seed to furnish pollen to fertilize 
the others. The new seed grew the most 
robust plants, which had the most male 
, blossoms, but the female flowers on the 


dant and more reliable in fruit of good size 
and quality. The farmer who does not 
practice artiticial pollenization of his vines 
would do well then to have about three to 
five plants from old .seed to one from new 
seed. Abe Sete 
1 Much attention is being given to ascer- 
| taining what varieties of fruits are self fer- 
tile or will bear well when planted in solid 
| blocks, and what kinds need to have other 
varieties growing nearthem. A bulletin from 
‘Cornell University gives the following list 
of those which often fail when no others are 
near them. It is drawn from experimental 
work and from the reports of over five hun- 
dred fruit growers: Pears— Angouleme 
(Duchess), Bartlett, Clapp, Idaho, Keiffer 
and Nelis. Apples— Belltlower, Primate, 
Spitzenburg, Willow Twig and Winesap. 
Plums—Coe Golden Drop, French Prune, 
Italian Prune, Kelsey, Marianna, Miner, 
Ogon, Peach, Satsuma, Wild Goose and, ac- 
cording to Waugh and Kerr, all other varie- 
ties of native plums except Robinson. Peach 
—Susquehanna. Apricot—White Nicholas. 
Cherries—Napoleon, Belle de Choisy and 





expense of mailing only, or if cloth- 
bound volume is desired send 31 stamps. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reine Hortense. Most of these varieties are 


If you are sure of customers | 


‘has been cut. 


evidence shows them to be uncertain, 


plications of stable manure, two green crops 


It must not be inferred that all other va-| plowed under, and a liberal application of 


rieties are always able to set fruit when | concentrated commercial fertilizers. a 
There are some, however,|! is no reason, now, why your meadow should | With veals less firm. 


planted alone. 


There 


which have exceptionall y gccd records folnot be used profitably as permanent meadow 
. . : . ' 2 - ; 
ss W é s “KS, ¢ » do. ) ‘ 8, y ) " 
fruitfulness when’ planted in solid blocks, | land for a dozen or more years, provided you | 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 10} to 11 cents. 


other conditions being favorable. Among 
‘these are: Apples—Baldwin, Ben Davis, 
Fallawater, Janet, Oldenburg. Rhode Island 


give it an occasional top dressing. 
| Mixture of grasses recommended for per- 
manent meadow: Orchard Grass, Sweet 


—tThe* shipments of live “stock and dressed 
beef last week included 3002 cattle, 2132 sheep, 
-9700 quarters of beef from Boston, 1577 cattle, 95 
sheep, 10,846 quarters of beef from New York ; 900 
cattle, 2075 sheep from Baltimore, 1067 cattle, 1100 
quarters of beef from Philadeiphia; 2233 cattle, 
3207 sheep from Portland; and 356 cattle from 
Newport News; a total of 9223 cattle, 7649 sheep, 
21,646 quarters of beef from all ports. Of these 
1650 cattle, 1073 sheep, 3000 quarters of beef went 
to London; 6672 cattle, 5425 sheep, 18,646 quarters 
of beef to Liverpool; 674 cattle, 1056 sheep to 
Glasgow ; 200 cattle to Hull; and 27 cattle, 95 
sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 

—Fancy spring lambs are selling in New York 
at $11 to $12 each, and poor to prime at 35 to $10 
with good demand. 

—It is doubtful if the stock of small colored 
cheese is enough to meet the demand until the 
end of the season, and prices are firm on all 
small cheese. Large in good supply, and fair de 
mand for skims for export. 

—The ice in the Hudson river is hindering the 
prompt arrival of poultry at New York, and 
much arrives frozen and discolored, and brings 
low prices. 

——With larger receipts of eggs prices have 
been lowered, and demand has increased. There 
are some hearby and Cape fancy that still bring 
20 to 23 cents, and some Eastern fancy are selling 
at 20 cents, but average fresh Eastern and North- 
ern are 17 to 18 cents and fair to good 16 to 17 
cents. Western are 17 cents for a few fancy and 
16} to 163 for selected, with fair to good at 16. 
Most ot Western arrive in good condition, but a 
few have been frosted which are sold ata dis- 
count from full rates. A fair demand for eggs 
from cold storage at 15 cents for choice early 
packed, and common to good at 13 to 14 cents. 
Stock reduced from 5005 cases a week ago.to 3668 
cases how. <A year ago there was 11,587 cases. 

—In beef, trade'was good, but the market is 
rather easy. Fancy sides 8} cents, choice 7} to 
84 cents, good 7 to 7} cents, light and grass 6} 
to 6} cents, cows, 6 to 6} cents, faney hinds 
10} cents, extra 10 to 10} cents, good 94 
to 9} cents, fancy fores 6} cents, heavy 53 to 
6 cents, good 54 cents, light 54 cents, backs 
6 to 8 cents, rattles 43 to 5 cents, chucks 44 
to 7 cents, short ribs 10} cents, rounds 7 to 8} 
cents, rumps 84 to 123 cents, rumps and loins 9 to 
13 cents, loins 11 to 134 cents. 
|. ——Lambs and muttons are fairly sustained, 
Lambs 7 to 9 cents, 
| Brighton and fancy 9 to 10 cents, muttons 6 to 74} 
| cents, faney and Brightons 7 to 8 cents, veals 7 to 





—Values of 1900 crops per Department of 
| Agriculture were: Corn) $751,220,000, hay $445,538,- 
| 000, wheat $323,515,000, Oats 3208,669,000, barley 


Greening, Red Astrachan and Smith Cider. | Vernal Grass, Creeping Bent, Red Top, | $24,075,000, rye 312,295,000, buckwheat $5,341,000, 


| Plums—Burbank, Bradshaw, DeSoto, Green 
Gage, Lombard, Robinson and some of the 
common blue Damsons. 

Professor Fletcher, the author of the 
above bulletin, says the Bartlett and the 
sand pear hybrids like Keiffer will fertilize 
each other when they bloom at the same 
time. 

Some varieties will not fertilize each other, 
though blossoming at the same time. Kerr 
has found that Whitaker plum will not fer- 


| tilize Wild Goose, nor will early Red help | 


| Caddo Chief. 

The Seckel and Clapp are larger when 
they are fertilized with Keitter pollen than 
when crossed with Lawrence or Lonis 
| Bonne, and Bartletts are larger 
crossed with the Angouleme than when 
iwith the Sheldon. Also the Longtield ap- 
| ple when crossed with the Greening than 
| when self pollenated. There is much to be 
learned in this respect, and any one about 
to set a young orchard should not fail to 
| study this bulletin No. 181 from the Cornell 
| University before beginning the work. 
| Some of the combinations which have 
| been very successful in commercial orchards 


lare: Bartlett, with Nelis, Flemish Beauty, | ' ‘ ‘ : " . : 
| Easter, White Doyenne; Idaho, with Bart-| (is port since Jan. Lis $1,262,501, against $1,236,- | 


} lett; Keiffer, with Le Comte, Garber; Coe 
|Golden Drop, with French Prune, Green 
| Gage, Italian Prune ( Fellenburg); Satsuma, 

with Abundance, Burbank, Red June; 
| Miner, with De Soto, Forest Rose, Wild 
| Goose; Wild Goose, with De Soto, Newman, 


{ Miner. 
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The Restoration of Old Meadow Lands 
in New England. 


Any farmer is land poor who has on his 
hands ten or a dozen acres of worn-out 
meadow lands. Judging from the looks of 
the land andthe meagre crops of hay cut 
thereon, many of the farmers of New Eng- 
land are in this land-poor condition. An 
acre of meadow land that does not cut from 
24 to 35 or four tons of hay, with a good crop 


/of rowen or aftermath, has need of restora- 


tion to that productive condition. 

Many things other than the direct appli- 
cation of manure to the soil enter into the 
task of putting such meadows into the pink 
of condition. 

In the first place, it would be well for 
farmers to look to the nature of the soil and 
its condition. If it is sour, his first work 
should be to apply lime at the rate of 500 to 
14” pounds per acre; not as a fertilizer, but 
to counteract the sour condition of the soil, 
and aid in the liberation of potash and other 
chemical ingredients in the soil essential to 
plant life. 

If the land is wet and soggy no amount of 
manuring will put it into the best condition. 
Grass is partial to cool, moist soil, but never 
does well where compelled to keep its feet 
in water. Underdraining is absolutely es- 
sential as a first step in the restoration of 
wet land to valuable meadow. Drainage 
properly done is not only beneficial to wet 
land in wet seasons, but is positively bene- 
ficial in dry seasons also. Only the excess 
of moisture not needed by plant life is taken 
from the soil, if the work of laying drains is 
properly managed. 

Now then, starting with a sweet soil, 
located in fields that are properly drained, 
actual experience proves that four years of 
careful handling will put any unproductive 
meadow land into such a condition that it 
will give annually a cut of from 24 to four 
tons in haying season. ‘Besides this, if a 
proper grass mixture is used, there will bea 
heavy cutting of rowen. 

My suggestions for this four-years’ course 
of treatment would be as follows: 

First year: Corn on old, worn-out: green 
sward, which had been heavily manured 
with stable manure in good condition. Not 
corn stalks from a foot to forty inches mixed 
with coarse, strawy manure, but good, solid 
excrement, mixed with forest leaves (wher- 
ever possible) or some other good absorbent 
of the liquids which usually go to waste in 
coarse, strawy manure. Clover should be 
sown at the last handling or last cultivation. 

Second year: Potatoes on plowed under 
clover sod. 'Cemmercial fertilizers only 
should be used on this crop, and in sufficient 
quantities to leave some in the soil. A good 
fertilizer should analyze about three per 
cent. nitrogen, seven per cent. phosphoric 
acid, and eight per cent. potash. Bear in 
mind that the object is not only to raise 
potatoes, but to enrich the soil for future 
usage. Rye should follow as soon as 
possible after harvesting potatoes. 

Third year: Corn, again well manured 
with stable manure. Seed down with grass 
seed for permanent meadows after the corn 


Fourth year: Top dress the newly seeded 
land with bone meal, cottonseed meal and 
tankage in the spring, and again in the fall 
with finely pulverized, composted stable 
manure. In most sections of New England 
clover should be sown separately in the early 
spring of this year. 

If corn has been cut in a satisfactory man- 
ner (not by a six-foot standing up) close to 
the ground no difficulty will be experienced’ 
in seeding after this crop. 


| Meadow Foxtail, Meadow Fescue, English 
| Rye Grass, Italian Rye Grass. 


{ One half bulk should be Orchard Grass, | 


| the others in equal proportions. Mammoth 
| Red Clover should be sown in following 
| spring. Thisis not an arbitrary mixture, 
| but I assure you it is far better and gives 
la heavier crop than the old, out-of-date 
| mixture, Timothy, Red Top and Clover. 

J. REYNARD LAWRENCE. 
| Lanesboro, Mass. 
| —__. + > oe ——_ 


} The prepared product of last year’s harvest 





when | of seaweed on the coast of Siberia was valued at ! bs 


| $293,550. This industry is next in importance to 
j fishing in that land. 
| Sively employed in this business. 
| clams give out and the fish swim away, the New 
| England coast dwellers can just gather up the sea- 
| weed at low tide and pocket the profits. 

| The shipments of leather from Boston for 
| the past week amounted in value to $179,419, pre- 





vious week $14,664, similar week last year $153,- | 


857. The total value of exports of leather from 


| 853 in 1900. 

| The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Beston this week have been 87,437 cases 

against 82,255 cases last week and 89,943 cases in 

the corresponding week last year. The total ship- 





——Exports of dairy products from New Yerk 

last week included $98 packages of butter to 
Liverpool, 72 to London, 9 to Glasgow, 150 to 
Hamburg and 100 to Copenhagen, also 6476 boxes 
of cheese to Liverpool, 424 to London, 685 to 
Bristol and 683 to Hull, a total of 9917 pacKages of 
butter and 8268 boxes of cheese. 
The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Feb. 16, 1901, included 135,441 pounds 
butter, 199,080 pounds cheese and 61,143 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 112,000 pounds butter, 199,770 pounds 
cheese and 112,479 pounds oleo. 

——The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing Feb. 15 were valued at $1,959,959, and the im- 
ports at $1,445,047. Excess of exports $514,912. 











In following this four years course of 





self fertile in some places, but the weight of 


treatment, you will have had two heavy ap- 


For the corresponding week last year exports 
were $2,970,429 and imports $1,464,989. Excess of 
exports $1,505,440. Sinee Jan. lexports have been 
$19,237,768 and imports $7,528,353. Exeess of ex- 
ports $11,709,415. For the corresponding time last 
year exports were $14,376,028, and imports $10, 
989,730. Excess of exports $3,386,898. _ 
——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Feb. 16 included 57,682,000 
bushels of wheat, 17,031,000 bushels of corn, 10,302, 
000 bushels of oats, 1,174,000 bushels of rye and 
1 669,000 bushels of barley. This was a decrease 
of 812,000 bushels of wheat, 31,000 bushels of rye 
and 110,000 bushels of barley, with an increase of 
984,000 bushels of corn and 12,000 bushels of oats. 
One year ago the supply was 53,219,000 bushels of 
wheat, 14,815,000 bushels of corn, 5,743,000 bushels 
of oats, 1,146,000 bushels of rye and 1,442,000 bush 
els of barley. 
Trafton makes the exports from the Atlantic 
coast last week to include 240,000 barrels of flour, 





Chinese are almost exclu- | 
When the! 


| potatoes $90,811,000. It will perhaps be news to 
} Many that corn heads the list, equalling nearly 
| he total of wheat and hay, and that hay exceeds 
wheat by 122 million dollars, or about thirty-eight 
| per cent, 
—Florida has far surpassed all her former 
| records in the shipment of oranges. Last year 
there were 700,000 boxes, but this year the total 
will reach 1,250,000 boxes. 
| The average farm price of wheat Dec. 1 last 
| Was 61.9 cents per bushel, which compares With 58.4 
cents previous year, 58.1 cents in 1898, 80.8 cents in 
| Is9s, and 72.7 cents in 1896, showing previous four 
| years’ average 67] cents, or about 53 cents above 
last year’s average. Average farm price of corn 
Was 35.7 cents, against 30.3 cents previous year 
and 26) cents average previous five years. Aver 
| age farm price of oats was 25.8 cents, against 24.9 





| 


cents previous year,25.6 cents in 1898 and 2.7 
previous four years’ average. Average farm 
| price of hay was $8.89 per ton, against $7.27 pre- 
| Vious year, S6in 1598, 86.65 in 1897 ‘and 86.55 in 
| 1806, showing previous four years’ average $6.62, 
| or $2.27 under the past year. 





>>> 
The only certain road to wealth* 
| A test will prove it so, 

| Is holding on to money when 


| You feel like letting go. 


| —Chicago Reeord. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. . All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 





| 


ments thus far in 1901 have been 593,279 cases, | 
| against 659,045 cases in 1900, 


THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding 
Poultry for Profit. . . 


A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitabl 
Fane Socuine. By 33 practical poultrymen. P 
1, Jacobs, Henry Hale, James Rankin, J. H. Drev 
5 enstedt and others. Fully answers more 
than 5000 questions about poultry for 

profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Collingwood. 
A collection of the most valuable articles on 
poultry ever written. Starting with the question 
**Whatis an Egg?” It indicates the conditions 


H for developing the egg into a 
Questions * Business Hen” Incubation, 
care of chicks, treatment of diseases, Selection 


and breeding, feeding and housing, are discussed 
inaclear and simple manner. Two successful 





2,023,000 bushels of wheat, 4,529,000 bushels of corn, 
3470 barrels of pork, 9,177,000 pounds of lard and 
25,148 boxes of meat. : 

—tThe world’s shipment of grain last week 
included 8,270 878 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries and 5,084,442 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States furnished 
4,814,878 bushels of wheat and 4,760,442 bushels of 
corn. 

—Flour shipments from Chicago last week 
194,000 barrels, against 209,494 the week before; 
grain 2,076,000, against 2,298,000 last week. 


: | 
—Dressed beef shipments from Chicago i 


week 20,019,000 pounds, against 21,982,000 the week 
before, proving reported falling off in consump- 
tion at the East. 

—Pork and lard are firm and unchanged. 
Heavy backs 817, medium $16, long cut $17.50, 
lean ends $19, bean pork $13.50, fresh ribs 10 cents, 
corned and fresh shoulders 8} cents, smoked 
shoulders 8} cents, lard 9 cents, in pails 9} to 93 
cents, hams 108 to 114 cents, skinned hams 11} 
cents, sausages 9} cents, Frankfurt ‘sausages 9 
cents, boiled hams 16 to 16} cents, boiled shoulders 
12 cents, bacon 12} to 13} cents, bolognas 8 cents, 
pressed ham 11 cents, raw leaf lard 8} cents, ren- 
dered leaf lard 9 cents, in pails 9} to 10 cents, pork 
tongues $22, loose salt pork 9 cents, briskets 9} 
cents, sausage meat 7} cents, city dressed hogs 74 
cents, country 6§ cents. 








egg-farms are described in 
Answered (ita On ‘ine isa flock of 
600 hens that average over 200 eggs each per year, 
in short, this is the best book for all who love “the 
little American hen” that has ever been printed. 


Price in paper cever 410 cents. 


For Sale by Massachusetts Ploughman. 





HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 

A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefit- 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Ineubation; Hatching and Care of 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 


Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 32354, Beston,. Mass. 


AN os \ NUE 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions tor breediag, 

i rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stoc 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The prize-wian pepers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 

ers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 


locality. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address . 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 


‘ 
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~ New Orleans will make hay while the 
Mardi Gras lasts. : 
_ os - CO 

To a cold and not very easily amused 

reader Mr. Cook’s rum cherries appear very 


rum. : 
When Colonel Rice and his men get back 








to Boston they can almost be called journey- 


men soldiers. 





ooo 

King or no king, the English Parliament 
will probably insist upon. the right to ask 
questions of the ministry. 


—_—-_ ><> 
Editor Van Metre, who invented the Pat 


C rowe confession, is said to be of the well- | 


known family of Gas Metres. 

Count von Waldersee evidently inclines to 
the belief that, in the nature of things, it is 
easier to break China than to bend it. 











With so many minstrel ‘shows on the 
docket the good old jest book will soon re- 
quire an enlarged and revised edition. 


St. Paul’s has made for many years a break 
in the solid front of business along Tremont 
street that it is comforting to realize is still 
to continue. ania: anes 

The State Board of Arbitration reports 
pleasantly when it says that the present 
tendency in labor troubles is toward con- 
ciliation. 

—— a — 

In applying to the mayor to guarantee 
payment for their drill music the High 
School Cadets evidently have no ambition to 
beat the band. 








—_ <>< 

Mr. Charles Suhr], the Chicago teacher, 
was thrashed not because he was suhrly, but 
because he had already thrashed one of his 
own pupils. 








-~>--- 

When the Senate committee of finance 
meets it sits down on $456 worth of mahog- 
any. The government of a great republic 
must be conducted with dignity. 

—_-<+>> 











The statues and monuments of Boston 
during the past year have cost $48,819.44; a 
sum of money that could hardly have been 
less satisfactorily expended. 





————_ +p o> 
The latest portrait of the German emperor 
gives the lie to the statement that the famous 
“it is achieved”? style of mustaches has 


seen its last days. 





- > 

The Chinese New Year may seem to begin 
late, but the fact must be taken into consid- 
eration that they began celebrating it several 
eenturies before we began celebrating ours. 








. . ->-> 

The Boers have again captured General 

Kitchener’s baggage. If the general is at 

all particular about his shirts the war will 
now be prosecuted with renewed vigor. 


a 
>< 


Is is not about time for somebody to dis- 
cover that the women of Marblehead were 
armed with axes when they took the war 
path in the matter of Floyd Ireson? 

a ee 

The recent appointments of two women as 
probation officers in this State recalls to 
mind the fact that the sex has already some- 
thing of a reputation for putting men on 
probation. 

~>- — 


The Atlanta Constitution’s proposed 
school of pronunciation for congressmen 
is a suggestion that ought to start some 
newly graduated collegian in a profitable 
business. 

















Although it is Lent, let nobody imagine 
that the devil is any less busy. Like a good 
many other people who are interested in 
their work, his majesty is never afraid of 
working overtime. 





_— 





Here are two interesting things concern- 
ing Boston. Within a limit of fifty miles 
the city has better transportation facilities 
than any other in the country and more 
wealth per. capita. 


- <>< 
The Rev. Thomas Slicer wants to know 
if there is any “law of discord.” Evi- 
dently he has recently attended a new-born 
woman’s club in the first throes of parlia- 
mentary debate. 











> i _aan 

The Princeton student recently expelled 
for plagiarism should have known better 
than to allow his cribbed essay to get into 
print. There is always somebody looking 
for an opportunity to show up fictitious 
cleverness. 





> 
> 


Did the Somerville boys who started off to 
eatch Indians take their crateful of dime 
novels for purposes of recreation, or for 
authoritative reference after they had set up 
in business ? 








And now we are told that the inhabitants 
of Mars haven’t sufficient intelligence to 
signal to anybody, anyway. After which 
piece of information nobody would object to 
giving the planet and its inhabitants a tem- 
porary rest. 


If the friends of Mrs. Maybrick will begin 
slowly and work steadily it is in their power 
to build up a snowball of public sentiment 
that so thorough a private diplomate as King 
Edward will hardly undertake to’ stand 


inst. 
agains 


It takes all kinds of work to accomplish a 
desirable end, and Mr. J. E. Wiley of Texas, 
in providing opportunity for large, numbers 
of his race to prove themselves, is doing no 
less toward the final settlement of the negro 
question than his more literary brothers. 

-_ > 

With all those niches still vacant,,.and 
likely to remain so, it seems a pity that our 
old friend Beethoven should remain an out- 
cast. Why not Euripides in the Public 
Library, and Beethoven, dressed in a new 
cvat of white paint if need be, in Symphony 
Hall? ae 


That enterprising nation; the Japanese, 
are now attempting to prove, that their 
forbears discovered America ohne thousand 
years before Columbus. If they will consult 
the Danish societies they will find out that, 
whoever may have discovered this continent, 
Columbus holds the copyright. 
pate ah 

We are said to be threatened with a sequel 
to **Quo Vadis.”’ The threat is not as 
serious as it seems; in the nature of things, 
as the author left them, such a sequel would 
be nothing short of anew book, therefore 
not a sequel, and therefore ‘not particularly 
to be dreaded by those who have enjoyed 
reading its predecessor. 














' 
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The view of the commander of the Sons 
of Veterans that uniforms are not a desira- 
ble part of that organization will doubtless 
arouse considerable debate. Uniforms, how- 
ever, hardly add dignity to any organization 
in these days of over-uniformed societies, 
and, putting aside the natural desire of 
human nature to bedeck itself, plain clothes 
are much more fitting to a non-militant 
society. 





It. is claimed that three hundred gallons of 
Mquid air, costing $3, wit ones, car 
of fruit from California to . it 
this is so the use of it for commercial pur- 
poses is almost as unlimited as.the supply of 
air. We fear there is some mistake in the 
statement, but experiments are to be made 
before the representatives of the various 
fruit organizations in California very soon. 
Liquid air is not yet in practical use. No 
means have yet been discovered to prevent 
its wasteful evaporation. 
~~ -~<>> — 
| Southern'California has fallen off in honey 
production for several years past, because of 
a lack of rain to bring the ‘wild sage and 
other honey-producing plants into full bloom. 








| This has caused the reduction of the num- 


ber of colonies in many apiaries. Now they 
have reason to hope for a more full bloom- 
ing, and they are striving to increase the 
number of their colonies again, searching 
northern California and other States to buy 


‘them, and if they can get them they will 


hope for a larger honey crop next year than 
they have marketed for many years. 
~~ 
In view of the fact that we have grown 
accustomed on this side of the water to the 
idea that slang isa surprisingly large part 
of our daily conversation, it is about time 
that somebody called attention to the fact 
that our English cousins are about equally 
slangy without equal excuse of logic, or 
pertinence. When the English nation 
evolves a slang expression it enjoys the use 
of it quite for its own sake and without any 
sense whatever of its descriptive possibili- 
ties. ‘‘ There’s air,’’ for example; an ex- 
pression which sprung up some time ago 
from no one knows where, and has the 
felicity of being constantly upon the fairest 
lips’ in England as well as those of the 
sterner and presumably more deliberate sex, 
with never a person who knows exactiy 
what they mean by saying it. 
~~“~>e 
The bill which has been introduced enact- 
ing that all ice for family use should be 
taken from waters that were approved 
by the State Board of Health as pure 
enough to be used as a_ beverage, is 
one that ought to pass. The custom 
of putting ice into all drinks in hot 
weather, instead of around the vessel in 
which they are, and that of enclosing food 
in an air-tight chest with the melting ice, 
are so common that it is disgusting to think 
that ice may be only frozen sewage water or 
that polluted by the drainage of barnyards 
or other receptacles of filth. If this cannot 
be done, let the taking of ice from ponds and 
rivers be stopped entirely, and give us arti- 
ficial ice, made from the purest water we 
ean find. 





—— -~>- -—- 
Parties who grow oat hay will do well to 
treat the seed oats to prevent smut on them. 
In the winter of 1898 a dairyman near Boze- 
man, Mont.,lost twelve cows from feeding oat 
hay which he cut the summer previous. The 
oats were sown to ripen for grain, but there 
was so much smut on them that he cut them 
before they ripened and cured them as hay. 
Out of thirty cows which were fed upon this 
hay, twelve died within eighteen hours with 
signs of gastric or stomach trouble. No 
more of the hay was fed, and there was no 
more loss. Either the hot water treatment 
or that with formalin, both of which we 
have described in these columns for prevent- 
ing smut on wheat, would probably be 
equally effectual on seed oats. 
+ Qo 
Probably every one who reads the papers 
at all knows that the demand for horses to 
.be exported bas tnvreused targety dact 4% the 
past ten years, yet Iew sreumce now great 
that increased demand has been. We will 
quote the figures as given by the Bureau of 
States, Treasury Department for the fiscal 
years ending June °0, 1893, 2967; 1894, 5246; 
1895, 13,984; 1896, 25,126; 1897, 39,532; 1898, 
51,150; 1899, 45,778; 1900, 64,709. This means 
that last year we shipped nearly twenty- 
two times as many as we did seven years 
ago. Is it strange that horses have become 
so high priced that the farmers are beginning 
to think about once more raising oxen to 
use for draft purposes? But even this does 
not tell the whole story. In 1899 we ex- 
ported 43,340 mules, against 1634 in 1893, or 
nearly twenty-six times as many. Probably 
not all the automobiles in the country repre- 
sent the draft power of the horses and mules 
shipped during the last four years. And 
present indications are that by the end of next 
June we shall have sent more than in any 
previous year. 


> 

The report of the Treasury Department 
for January shows the exports of breadstuffs 
during the month to have been valued at 
$24,138,008, provisions $15,694,902, cattle and 
hogs $2,939,836, cotton $35,837,924, mineral 
oils $5,711,943. In January, 1900, there were 
breadstuffs $17,543,036, provisions $11,670,- 
615, cattle and hogs $1,892,322, cotton, $27,- 
089,201, mineral oils $6,339,185. Total last 
month $84,322,613, against $64,534,409 for 
January, 1900, an increase of nearly $20,000,- 
000 for the first month of the century. A re- 
view of the exports of breadstuffs for the 
seven months ending Jan. 31 shows Boston 
to have made an increase of nearly $3,000,000 
worth, Puget Sound about $2,700,000, Phila- 
delphia over $2,000,000, Willamette over 
$1,000,000, while Baltimore has decreased 
over $1,400,000, New York nearly $4,000,000, 
Newport News over $2,000,000, Galveston 
over $3,000,000, and the total amount from 
all ports for seven months was in the past 
seven months $151,885,727, against $156,- 
011,522 in same part of 1899, 1900. 
-_-+><- 

In England it is a custom to have what 
they call hurdles or movable fences by 
which they can confine sheep or calves upon 
a certain area so enclosed, and while they 
consume the feed they also enrich the ground 
to grow another crop. We have often 
thought that it would be well if farmers in 
this country should try the same plan. 
Light fences can be made here of boards, 
with iron rods as stakes, atZeven lower cost 
than in England, and it would be easy to 
have them so that they could be moved 
without much trouble. Not only turnips, 
for which they are most frequently used in 
the old country, but rape, patches of clover 
and rank growing grass, not good enough or 
large enough to pay for mowing, or even 
weeds, could thus be utilized, not only to the 
benefit of the animals feeding upon them, 
but greatly to the benefit of the land in 
many cases. Panels of fence made twelve 
to sixteen feet long, or as long as the ordi- 
nary narrow fence boards come, and fas- 
tened by a wire to iron rods driven into the 
ground, would restrain sheep, calves and 
most of cows, even if they were not ‘‘ horse 
high, bull strong and hog tight,’’ which we 
used to hear as the definition of a legal 
fence. And if well put up, there are many 
horses, bulls and hogs that would be re- 
strained by them. 


Not long since we heard a farmer spoken 
reproachfully of as one who ‘only grows 
stuff to feed out.’’ Being in a section where 
many devote themselves to growing garden 
products for the market, it seemed strange 























to his neighbors that on his rich soil he had 


no heavy loads of produce to carry away. 
He had many tons of hay and more of corn 
fodder-to put in the silo, as. well.as of bush- 
els of corn to put in the bin and roots to go 
into the cellar, but there were none of them 
sent to market. Cows, horses, swine and 
poultry consumed them all, and left large 
heaps of manure to fertilize the ground 
for future crops. We have had no sight 
of his books and do not .know: whence 


there were any, but we do know 
that many’ farmers could follow this 
plan, and sell beef and pork, milk or butter, 
poultry and eggs, and the fruits of a well- 
cultivated orchard, and would receive more 
money for small loads sold perhaps. on the 
farm or carried off in light loads at conven- 
ient times than the gardeners, hay growers 
and small fruit growers would obtain from 
the loads they carried to market every 
week, and they would have no large bills to 
pay for manure from the city, no meat 
bills at the market, no vegetables. or fruit, 
milk, butter or eggs to buy, and could take 
life much easier than those who sold more 
and had to buy more. 

7 earea, 
Sulphate of lime, or land plaster, as it was 
then called, used to be almost the only: com- 
mercial fertilizer used when we were young, 
unless the purchase of leached ashes from 
the soap factories could be called such. The 
factories were small places where the pro- 
prietors used to leach out the ashes they had 
traded their soft soap for, and from the lye 
obtained make more soft soap. It was not 
very profitable to the soap makers, and was 
very unprofitable to the farmers whose 
wives sold their wood ashes that the farms 
needed, and who used occasionallyto buy 
back again that which came from: the leach 
to put on their land, after the potash was 








taken out. But we started to write 
of the land plaster. They used _ to 
buy that and put a handful upon 


each hill of potatoes, squashes and cucum- 
bers, and some used it on corn, though 
it was not thought very valuable for that. 
It was also sown broadcast over the young 
clover and seemed to do much good there. 
Then came the superphosphates after the 
war, and because they were thought better, 
and were better, the use of plaster ceased 
almost entirely. Weare of the opinion that 
it might often be used now, for while it con- 
tains little actual plant food, it has the 
power to absorb moisture and ammonia and 
retain them until called for by the plants. 
Used as it was formerly used, it still has a 
value upon the clover and other plants. 

~~? 


At an investigation conducted by the 
United States Industrial Commission held in 
Poston the other day, the editor of the Boot 
a d Shoe Recorder claimed that New Eng- 
land was holding fairly well its share of 
the boot and shoe trade of the country. The 
establishment of Western factories has 
caused a decrease in Western trade, but ex- 
ports are rapidly increasing, going from 
$1,944,423 in 1898 to $4,626,256 in 1900. Last 
year Great Britain bought more than $1,- 
000,000 worth, Australia $1,300,000 worth, 
and the West Indies, Canada, Mexico and 
Central America were also good markets. 
The treasurer of the American Woolen Com- 
pany said that they were now paying higher 
wages and producing more goods of better 
quality than formerly. Next to agriculture 
and cotton goods these are the leading in- 
dustries of Massachusetts, or even of 
New England, and upon their, prosperity 
must depend much of the home market for 
our farmers and gardeners. The commis- 
sion will investigate the condition of the 
cotton manufactories, but it is expected that 
they will show but little, if any, decline be- 








mantfactories, as the labor ‘there ‘is not 
equal to the skilled labor in New England, 
nor is itas reliable for steady work when 


‘business is good, having a disposition to 


lose time when the help have been paid off. 
When earning good wages they want time to 
spend them as they please. 

->---— 
Hopulation of Massachusetts. 


The Bureau of Statistics of Labor sends 
out in its report for 1900 some interesting 
facts in regard to the population of our State, 
from which we will cull afew that may be 
found instructive to our younger readers. 

The total population in 1900 was 2,805,346, 

which is an increase of 305,168 since 1895 
and 566,403 since 1890. Of these, 1,880,087 
are in the thirty-three cities in the State, they 
having gained 450,226 in the last ten years. 
Only one city, Marlboro, has decreased in 
that time, and only by 196. In 1890 there 
were 858,170 within ten miles of the State 
House, and there was a gain of 270,534 dur- 
ing the past ten years. Taking in a circle of 
12 miles the gain was 274,835, there being 
last year 1,147,317, or over 40 per cent. of the 
population within that limit. 
Of 27 cities and towns in which the prin- 
cipal manufactures were of cotton and wool 
fabrics, there was a gain in ten years of 
141,473, only two towns having made a loss, 
Grafton losing 133 and Warren. 264, while 
Fall River gained 30,465,' Lawrence 17,905, 
Lowell 17,273 and New Bedford 21,709. 

Those devoted to boots and shoes did not 

do as well. In 28 cities and towns there was 
a gain of 52,417, Brockton gaining 12,769 and 
Lynn 12,786. Brookfield, Marblehead, Marl- 
boro and Spencer decreased, the latter by 
1120. The largest percentage of gain in 
these towns was 38.59 per cent. in Whitman, 
while among the other class named above 
there was a gain of 82.36 per cent. in Lud- 
low, five other places gained over 50 per 
cent., and three between 40 and 50 per cent. 
Of the places where the manufacture of 
leather is the principal industry Peabody 
gained 1365, Winchester 2387 and Woburn 
755. In one city and four towns where 
paper is made there was a gain of 12,660, or 
nearly twenty-four per cent., while in one 
city and eleven towns engaged in various 
other manufactures there was a gain of 22,- 
148, though Amesbury and Blackstone show 
small decrease, 
There are 231 cities and towns that show 
an increase and 122 a decrease in the past 
ten years, but by counties there is a decrease 
only in Barnstable and Nantucket. Middle- 
sex County gained the largest number, 134,- 
529, or 31.2 per cent., while the largest per- 
centage was 35.16 per cent, or 65,564 in Bris- 
tol County. 

In Barnstable County four places increased 
and eleven decreased in the ten years. In 
Berkshire nine increased and twenty-three 
decreased; Bristol eighteen increased, two 
decreased; Dukes five increased and two 
decreased ; Essex twenty-five increased, nine 
decreased; Franklin fourteen increased, 
twelve decreased; Hampden thirteen in- 
creased, ten decreased ; Hampshire thirteen 
increased, ten decreased; Middlesex forty- 
five increased, nine decreased; Nantucket 
one town decreased; Norfolk twenty-five 
increased, three decreased ; Plymouth nine- 
teen increased, eight decreased’; Suffolk, 
four, all increased; Worcester thirty-seven 
increased and twenty-two decreased. 

This shows that 231 towns and cities made 
an increase and 122 decreased, these being 











mostly towns without any manufacturing 
industry. The percentage of increase in 


cause of the competition with ‘Southern. jn earnest intheir endeavors to bring about 


the State from 1860 to 1900 is 25.30 per cent, 


by for ten years previgupith es 25.57 per 
gent.‘ The largest percen of ‘gain in the 
past ten years was 122.23 per cent. in Win- 
‘throp in Suffolk County, but Everett with 
119.88 per cent. and Belmont with 87.27 per 
cent. in Middlesex County have done well, 
and so has Ludlow in Hampden County 
with 82:36 per cent. / 
Fhe city ef Boston gained. 112,415 inhabi- 


came the profits of his farming, or if. tants in ten years, Worcester:coming next 


with 33,766, Fall River with 30,465,. Cam- 
bridge with: 21,858, Somerville with 21,491, 
and New Bedford with 21,709. Springfield, 
Lawrence and’ Lowell-é¢ach, gained between 
17,000 and 18,000, 7, ; 
ober ~?o- --- | 
Wintering Horses. | 


The average farm. horse is worked too 
hard in summer and given too much idle-, 
ness in winter. : All through the plant 
and harvesting season his work is ceaseless: 
and laborious, and then when snow and 
frost close the country roads the animalis © 
shut up for most of the time in the stable, | 
There are occasional drives with him 
when the sleighing. is good or when 
the ground is frozen hard, but these, 
drives are irregular and not the most 
conducive to the animal’s best de- 
velopment. This wintering of horses is a 
problem that the breeder has to face as well | 
as the farmer. He realizes the danger prob- 
ably more than the man who has one or two 
farm horses to carry over. The breeder and 
trainer has enough horses to make it an ob- | 
ject to give them regular daily exercise, and 
his men are employed for this special pur- 
pose. In this way the animals are kept in 
excellent condition through the winter, and 
in the spring they come out with fine, sleek 
coats, good, round bodies, and well-knit but 
not over-developed muscles. 

Nearly every farmer has a few horses 
which he hopes to sell at a fair bargain when 
the market is good. He makes it a part of 
his business to breed a few colts every year 
for extra sales. Now a good many of these 
farm horses are nearly ruined through the 
unwise wintering which they get. It is not 
that the owner is not willing to do the best 
by them, but because he thinks that a good 
winter’s rest will do them good. No animal 
needs such a long rest. They all do better 
with a fair amount of exercise. There should 
hardly be a day in winter that the horses do 
not have the freedom of a yard or field to 
run about inif it is impossible todrive them. 
Farm horses turned loose in this way will 
do much better than those stabled carefully 
all winter. It will harden and toughen them 
to come in contact with the fresh air, and | 
their whole systems will be better for it in 
the spring. ‘They will be prepared then to 
enter in the spring work with more vim and 
vitality than if stabled all winter. The feed- 
ing is also an important question with the 
horses in the winter. They cannot be put 
on a slim diet of hay and less grain without 
suffering therefrom. Let the diet be a fairly 
liberal one and then give them all the daily 
exercise they want. 

Indiana. 








WILLIAM CONWAY. 
Sm ain 
Grange Meeting. 

The twenty-eighth annual session of the 
New York State Grange which convened at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb. 5, may be re- 
membered among the most profitable ses- 
sions ever held in many respects. The great 
degree of interest taken by the patrons of 
husbandry in these annual gatherings is 
quite notable. They betoken an awakened 
interest all over the Empire State in agri- 
cultural matters. 

The. session recently held 'clearly demon- 
strated that the agricultural classes are more 








acceptable legislation, both in the State 
Legislature and in Congress, than ever be- 
fore. Many of these bills thus presented 
need united effort on the part of the tillers 
of the soil to bring about acceptable results. 

The ‘‘ Grout oleomargarine ”’ bill now be- 
fore the United States Senate, which seems 
to meet with strong opposition by some of 
the millionaire senators, is of vital impor- 
tance to every farmer in the nation. So also 
is the ‘‘ pure food ’’ bill, as well as several 
other bills now pending in the interest of 
agriculture. 

The building of a large canal in New York 
State at a cost of sixty-two million dollars 
($62,000,000) meets with strong opposition in 
grange councils, witha recommendation that 
if such a large canal must be built, it should 
be at the expense of the national Government 
and not alone at the expense of the State of 
New York. 

The State Grange is emphatic in its en- 
dorsement of measures to improve the con- 
dition of farmers and of the laboring classes. 
The Grange has become a power in the land, 
and wields a mighty interest at the present 
day in shaping the affairs of State and 
nation. 

As agriculture ranks foremost in the in- 
dustries of the world, it becomes the bounden 
duty of those engaged in this calling to look 
well to their best interests. 

P. E. WHITE. 

Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y. 
+> +- 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


With receipts of 3942 barrels of apples last 
week and 2797 barrels taken for export the 
supply is quite as good as a year ago, when 
1815 barrels were received and none exported, 
as there were more in the markets here. 
There has been a good demand, and lots 
from cold storage sell readily at top quota- 
tions. King are $2.50 to $3 a barrel, Spy $2 
to $3. Baldwin fancy cold storage $2.75 to 
$3, fresh packed No. 1 $2.25 to $2.75. 
Greenings No. 1 the same and No. 2 Baldwin 
or Greening $1.25 to $1.75. Talman Sweet 
$1.50 to $2:50 and mixed varieties $1.50 to $2. 
Cranberries in small supply and demand at 
$7.50 to $8 per barrel for choice dark Cape 
Cod, $6 to $7 for medium and boxes $2 to 
$2.50. Florida strawberries in fair supply, 
49 refrigerators coming last week and selling 
at 25 to 34 cents a quart. 

Oranges are in good supply, with 1659 
packages of Florida, 543 packages of Jamaica 
and 23,204 boxes of California received dur- 
ing the week. The demand is a little slow 
because of cold weather, and receipts from 
California about the same as last year in 
same week, with more from Florida and less 
from Jamaica than then. Florida bright 
sell at $3.25 to $3.50, and russets $3 to $3.25 
for good to choice. Larger sizes $2.75 to $3. 
Tangerines $2.75 to $3 for good to choice, 
$3.25 to $3.50 for fancy. Florida grape fruit 
choice to fancy $6 to $7 a box, California $5 
to $6,and Jamaica $3.50 to $4. Jamaica 
oranges $6 to $6.50 a barrel, boxes 176, 200 and 
216 counts $3.50, 126 to 150 counts $3.25. . Cali- 
fornia seedlings $1.85 to $2.25 for good to 
choice, Navels 112 counts $2.38 to $2.75, 126 
to 150 counts $2.75 to $3, and 176, 200 and 216 
counts $2.87 to $3.25. Lemons a little easier ; 
California at $2.50 to $3, Messina and Pa- 
lermo fancy, 300 counts, $350 and choice 300 
or 360 $3 a box. 

Malaga grapes are $3 to $8 a cask, as to 
quality. Turkish figs steady at 8 to 13 cents 
a pound and dates 3 to 34 cents. Bananas in 








The Hay Trade. 


Cold weather ‘seemed to quicken the de- 
mand for hay last week, and as receipts 
were generally light at eastern market, 
prices held firm’ for greatly reduced stocks 
with a prospect of higher prices unless 
shippers can send their hay forward more 
freely. There are reports of ,abundant hay 
in the country, but-.whether the roads, the 
dealer or the growers are interested on 
holding it back, is hard to say now. Deal- 
ers here say that growers are not very anx- 
fous to sell, as they fear a short crop next 
year. 

Trade in Boston was rather quiet, and 
receipts were 330 cars, of which 118 cars 
were -billed for export. Same week last 
year 293 cars, of which 47 were for export 
Prices were $18 to $18.50 a ton for choice 
timothy, $17.50 to $18 for No. 1, $16 to $17 
for No. 2, and $15 to $16 for No. 3, clover 
mixed and clover, large and small bales sell- 
ing the same on all grades. There were 10 
cars of straw, and long rye sold at $16 to 
$17, tangled rye $11 to $12 and oat $9 to 

New York received 4870 tons, against 5670 
tons a week ago and 6920 tons a year ago. 
Brooklyn is well supplied with the lower 
grades, but from No. 1 upward there is a 
searcity and full prices are easily obtained, 
while Jersey City is short of all grades ex- 
cepting clover and clover mixed, but at some 
other points these are in demand if bright 
and well cured: 

The Hay Trade Journal gives the highest 
prices at various points as $19 at New York, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City, $18.50 at Boston, 
$17.50 at Philadelphia, $17 at Baltimore and 
New Orleans, $15.75 at Pittsburg, $15.50 in 
Nashville, $14.50 in Cincinnati and Mem- 
phis, $13.50 for wheat hay in San Francisco, 
$13 in Duluth and St. Louis, $11.50 in 
Minneapolis and $11 in Kansas City. 
Prairie hay $11.50 in Duluth, $11 in Pitts- 
burg, $10 in St. Louis, $9.50 in Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Memphis and New Orleans. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says there 
is good local and export demand for Cana- 
dian baled hay at steady prices, with sales 
reported of fifty cars at $8.50 for No. 2, 
$9 to $9.50 for No. 1, and some parties refus- 
ing to sell No. 1 for less than $10. A Mon- 
treal firm has engaged space on Boston & 
New York boats at $2.70 per ton for British 
ports, and several lots were shipped from 
Ontario via Boston to English markets last 
week. 

Some sections of New York State are now 
reporting a poor prospect for the hay crop 
of next year, as the fields are bare, and the 
extreme cold weather has caused deep freez- 
ing of meadow land which will result in 
much heaving next spring, so that the new 
clover fields are likely to be nearly ruined, 
while old fields were much hurt by the 
drought of last year. 

Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Feb. 16, 1901, were 
29,635 barrels, including 14,030 barrels to 
Liverpool, 13,808 barrels to London, 1497 , 
barrels to Glasgow and 300 barrels various. | 
The exports included 2797 barrels from Bos- 
ton, 5911 barrels from New  York,! 
9873 barrels from Portland, 10,600 bar- 
rels from Halifax and 454 barrels from St. — 
John. For the same week last year the apple 
shipments were 17,865 barrels. The total 
apple shipments since the opening of the 
season have been 1;240,869 barrels, same 
time last year 1,158,363 barrels. In detail 
the shipments have been 389,671 barrels from 
Boston, 223,692 barrels from New York, 
186,061 barrels from Portland, 246,955 barrels 
from Montreal, 168,586 barrels from Halifax, , 
20,801 barrels from Annapolis and 5103. bar- | 
rels from St. John, N. B. | 

Maynard & Child received the following | 
Liverpool cable Monday on the apple mar- 
ket: ‘‘Steamships Roman and Vancouver | 
selling ; 5000 barrels sold; demand good for 
best qualities; prices unchanged; fancy | 
Baldwin $3.60 to $4.08, No. 1 $2.88 to $3.48, ; 
No. 2 $2.16 to $2.76, Ben Davis $3.60 to $4.08 ; 
many parcels arriving in bad condition.’’ 

A circular letter to Chester R. Lawrence, 
Faneuil Hall Market, dated Feb. 9, says | 
Canadian apples are turning out well, with 
few slack, and fair prices prevailing. Poor 
quality of Maine Baldwins sent from Can- 
ada has reduced values on these. Spys are 
scarce, and some indications that they are 
not keeping well. Russets a much, and | 
choice lots are the exception. Maine Bald- 
wins are unreliable, and New York deficient 
in size, with many barrels slack. Nova Sco- 
tian very disappointing and the full values 
were paid. California Pippins have more 
attention with tendency to improvement in 
price, and afew lots of Oregon sold very 
well. From Aug. 1 to Feb. 2, 658,657 barrels 
and 60,334 boxes arrived at Liverpool, against 
543,023 barrels to same date last year. 

Quotations given at Liverpool: Boston and 
Maine Baldwins, tight No. 1 barrels, $2.64 
to $3.90, No. 2 and slack $1.86 to $3.48, 
Greening No. 1 $2.88 to $3.42, No. 2 $2.16 to 
$2.70, Ben Davis No. 1 $3.12 to $4.02, No. 2 
$2.64 to $3.52, New York Baldwins No. 1 
$2.88 to $3.48, No. 2 $1.92 to $3.12, Nova 
Scotia Baldwins and Ben Davis No. 1 
$2.28 to $3.18, No. 2 $1.56 to $2.58, Cana- 











dian Baldwin No. 1 $3.48 to $5.28, 
No. 2 $2.82 to $3.96, Golden  Russets 


No. 1 $3.36 to $4.80, No. 2 $2.70 to $3.78, 
Spy No. 1 $3.76 to $5.04, No. 2 $3.12 to 
$3.72, Ben Davis and Canada Red No. 1 
$3.60 to $4.92, No. 2 $3.12 to $4.08, California 
Newtown Pippins, No. 1. $1.80 to $3.18; No. 
2, $1.92 to $2.58; Oregon Newtown Pippin, 
4 tiers, $2.16 to $2.46, 5 tiers, $1.98. London 
quotations average slightly higher, by reason 
of difference in freight. 


aa 





Fruit Growers. 

The Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Associ- 
ation will hold their seventh annual meeting | 
in Horticultural Hall, Worcester, March 13 
and 14. Prof.S. T. Maynard of Amherst, 
Ephraim Porter Felt, New York State En- 
tomologist, Prof. Fred W. Card of the 
Rhode Island Experiment Station and Prof. 
Frank William Rane of New Hampshire 
College will address the meeting. All inter- 
ested are welcome. Detailed programme 
will be published next week. For particu- 
lars address the secretary, (. A. Whitney, 
Upton, Mass. 


H. C. Soule of Livermore, Me., has recently 
bought from Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., a fine 
Jersey bull by Mint, the sire of three in the 14 
pound list. Mint carries fifty per cent. of the 


Hood Farm cows, Brown Bessie and Merr 
Maiden, the winnersin the World’s Fair Dairy 
tests. The dam of Mr. Soule’s bull is Peggy 
Scituate, a very fine cow, carrying a large udder: 
and having a test of fourteen pounds, 9} ounces. 
She was one of the cows in the Hood Farm herd 
of 1900. 


Farm for Sale. 


To close out the estate of N. K. Holbrook, I place on 
the market the Farm one mile west of Columbia 
Centre, Conn., 24 miles from railroad stations of, Hop 
River and Liberty Hill, 6 miles west of Willimantic 
on good main road. Said property consists of modern 
12-room, 2-story, 26x40 dwelling house, placed on cut- 
stone foundation, and supplied with good and never- 
failing water. one barn 24x42, carpenter shop and 
granary, carriage, wood house and 2 sheds, all in good 
repair, 16 acres of clear mowing, 57 acres of clear 
pasture, with never-failing aqueduct, 10 acres of wood 
and timber, all land in one tract and good, dark, rich 
soil; most of it is fenced in with well-built stone wall, 
no barbed wire, compsieing MM lots, with a 

ad and sightly elevation, with a gentle slope 
© carry off surface water. The town is practica 
out of debt and low taxes. Price of farm includ. 
ing all machines and tools for farming use. A good 
= given, free from all incumbrance. Call on or 
address 





large supply and sell slowly at $1.50 to $2.50 
a stem as to size and condition. 





DANIEL HOLBROOK, Admr., 
‘ Columbia, Conn. 
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TREES 


Pruit Trees, Small F 
tult. in 

grapes, Ornamental Trees, E ae 
and Shrubs for public and private 
Shade Trees for streets, Wary y Roses, 
Hardy Piants, Climbers, et. _— 

Our beautifully illustrated catalog 
with practical hints for planters, #42 | oe 
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ROCHESTER » | 
Established over 60 yen _ 
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Failure to Breed. 
A source of great annoyance and |. 


owners is the failure of some of 
to breed or come around regular}, 
tion this is particularly the case. \, 


recommend Hood Farm Non Breedi;. 
all breeders who are troubled jn, ; 
thoroughly disinfects, kills all gerins :: 
organs in normal condition. It prov, 
in 29 out of 33 vases recently. 

A Warning. 

To fee] tired after exertion is one 4) 
tired before is another. 

Don't say the latteris laziness — jt j. 
a sign that the system lacks vitality 
down, and needs the tonie effect of |. 
parilla. 

It’s a warning, too—and sufferers <) 
taking Hood’s at once. 

Buy a bottle today. 

To close out the estate of No kK. 41 


place on the market the farm one ii 
Columbia centre, Ct., 25 miles frov 


stations of Hop River and Liberty Hill, 
west of Willimantic on good main yo . 
property consists of modern twelye-: 
story 26x40 dwelling house, placed 61; 


oundation and supplied with good a; 
failing water, one barn 24x42, carpenter 


granary, carriage wood house and two 
in good repair, sixteen acres of cles 
fifty-seven acres of clear pasture wit 


failing aqueduct, ten acres of wood ani 

all land in one tract and good, dark, 

Most of it is fenced in with well-built) sto). 

no barbed wire. eomprising fourteen Jot 

good and sightly elevation with a gent): 

carry off surface water. The town is practess 
out of debt and low taxes. Price of farin <uy 
including all machines and tools for farn 
a good title given free from all ine: 
Call or address Daniel Holbrook, Adminis: 
Columbia, Ct. 





The Phalaris Grass. 
Elsewhere illustrated our readers 
will find the John A. Salzer Seed 
Company’s, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
Phalarie Grass. : 








This grass grew at La Crosse, Wis. 3 
to a height of 8 feet the past sum- § 
mer and is one of the most remark- ¥ 
able grasses for wet moist soilsto be @ 
found. The Salzers’ obtained same 
some years » 
ago whilein 
Russia, and 
have found 
it extremely 
valuable as 
@ meadow 
grass. Itis 
>} very 
prolific, 
withstand- 
ing the cold- 
est weather 
and grow- 
ing on ver 
in differen 
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that attained } 

a height of J 

15 feet, 6 in- [fl 
ches in 1900, 

in Wiscon- 
sin. This 
was done by 
cutting three 
crops of hay 
respectively, 
5 feet, 5 feet 
6inchesand | | 
5ft. tall and 
after that it ") 
gave several Haj 
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SS) eins ih 
are the introducers of the Bromus Inermis 
in a large way and use of this seed annuilly 
one quarter million pounds. 

Of Speltz, which they introduced Ic. t vear 
for the first time, they used one and one-balt 
million pounds to supply their trade, and the 
way it is selling thus far, this spring they will 
double this amount. Speltz not only fur- 
nishes magnificent flour, but is a perfect food 
for the cattle. The straw is almost as rich in 
nutritious quality as Timothy hay. 

*Salzer’s great catalog is worth $100 to any 
wide awake farmer, as it is brimful of new 
creationsin the farm seed line. It is mailed 
to any address upon receipt_of 5 cents for 
Recents. by writing to the John A. Salzer 

Company, La Crosse, Wis. 









Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives tine ‘lavor. 
Cleanest, chea) ; free from inseces. Send for 
circular. E. KRAUSER & BRO., Miltoo Pe. 
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Will save your fruit and *® 
your crops. We have a fii! 
ine of Spray Pumps and 

pparatus, and will mail a 
catalogue upon application 


f 
Bharles J. Jager Company, Ree 


174 High St., On, Mass. 





“SALZER’S SEED 


9 
WILL MAKE YOU RICH” 
This isa daring statement.b)'* 
zer’sseeds bear it out every t'""™ 7 
mpination Corn. 
enompination £8 illpositive 
revolutionize corn growin { 

llar Crass. 
‘ Billion Dollars the axe 
12 tong Ce ay per acre. First 
crop six weeks after sowing 
























What Is It 24 


Catalogue tells. 


FOR 0c. STAMPS 
and this NOTICE we mail 
big seed catalog, 10 Grain 
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Lots of Farmers | 


use PAGE Poultry Fence for all kinds © fs 
like it first-rate. It is so strong and heas) 
PAGE WOVEN WERE FENCE CO., ADR 


SADDLE HORSES 


of both cia 


FOR SALE. 


Viz. the walk, ruck) 
canter, and the 


WICH. 


iN 


ted horse. 
“GEO. L. CLARK, 
222 E.Main St.. Meriden. 
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- MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN)'SATURDAY, MARCH 2191 tele 
— ———e : * } we Hy : rie 7 T —— 
The Markets Vermont, 48 eattle, 60 sheep, 66 calves; Massa-! Pea soreened.........--- ub ob saben 215 / CARE OF TOOLS AND MACHINERY. % 
= ° chusetts, 179 cattle, 57 hogs, 254 calves; Rhode | Pea, second ee RSE RE A IMS E ET ; @2356| If every manufacturer of agricultural machinery 
prove meg eon SRIF nee ae in White.------------*-"7"""""""Qqg@ | would-paint upon every implement that he sent |’ 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. Tuesday—2348 head of cattle made up the | wediums, choice hand picked...........- .220@ | out the old maxim, “ It is better to wear out than 
Ria, week’s supply, of which the West.was well repre- | Mediums, screened ........--.------------ 2 0042 15 | to rust out,” it might not hurt their trade at all. 
e ; sented for foreign and hometrade. The Eastern | Mediums, foreign .......-.-------- salle bon = Those farmers who leave their tools and machines 
yeniVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | train figured lightly this week; will not take the Saad — po angina """7""""9 O54 0 50 | in the. fields or out in the barn lot when they are 
AND BRIGHTON, fey of loading sty se with beef cattle. | Req Kuney..-.... We east a cence oe a0@2 40 through with using. them, there to remain until 
| a el a ces were as noticed last week, but not as active} Lima beans, dried, p th......-.-.--------- q they are né@ied again, could not be reformed so 
| For the week ending Feb, 27, 1901. & market. A.C. Foss sold a fancy three-year-old Hay and Straw. e ally as that, — are many thousands of them Opes 1s Huaaey en pe sw Fw mena 
| Shotes bull, of 1910 ths, at 4}¢,. raised and fed by Ezra Hay prime, bales............-------++-+- 18 00@ 18 50 | who loke-toré th this way than the value of all the estate of DAVID McKENZIE, late of Phil- 
| and : Moses of Lunenburg, Vt., who is an extensive! “° No.1, Pp ton.............--.------- 16 50417 50 | the tanes they pay.each year. More than is taken lipsburg, in the State of Montana, deceased, in- 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Bogs Veals | raiser of fancy stock for breeding purposes ;3 beef | ‘SS 20S we-e-teeeeeee eee eese ee 4 te Ht} from them by all the trasts in the country, unless ne oct ovo ‘as taken upon himself that trust by 
ps week. 8757 te AD ELH 1230 | cows, 2980 ths, at fe. J.P. Day sold beef cows at} fine chola 22224 00a 15 00 | It Is, the extra prices; that are charged by the Rota denmped opapine etna wht oes 
week ..4290 9781 67 15,329 1547 | Qka2te. J. H. Neal sold 10 oxen, av. 1500 ths, at | « clover mixed,  ton..........14 00@14 50 | grocer and marketmen who give them credit, and are required to exhibit the same, and all persons 
= | 4c ; 3 beef cows, 2}c. D. A. Walker, 6 beef cows,| “ clover, P ton.......-.-----:--- 14 00@ enough to give them @ good bank account each indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
Prices on Northern Cattle. | 5850 Ibs, at 3c, E.R. Foye, 2 oxen, of 3260 ths, at]. swale, P ton.....-.--.-+------ 8 00@ om | year. Not long since we read the statement of a valance | eS 
-v—Per hundred pounds on total weight of | 5¢. . Straw, Dat per tO. o cee 9 Ode 9.50 | farmer Who ‘sald hé ran the first mowing cnouch Pot. | (Address) eM SIMPOON, Administrator. 
| tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first Milch Cows. Straw, tangled aah eee © 10 00@12 00 | machine -his father bought for over 25 years, S i a a Terraee, North Cambridge, Mass. 
vas et eb. 18, 1901... 
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ry, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
uality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
7.255 some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 4}. @6}c. : 
.s anp YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 
\tra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; 
. and dry, $12.@25. 
nEsS—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
<10020; two year olds, $14@30; three year 
~~ a AO 
ep—Per pound, live weight, 2)@3c; extra, 
- sheep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
unbs, 44 @5ge. 
Hogs—Per pound, 54@5ic, live weight; 
< wholesale, —; retail, $1.50@5.50; country 
d hogs, 6$a@7e. 
\|. CALVES—3} @63¢ P bb. 
.es—Brighton, 6@7}¢ P th; country lots, 6ie. 
» SKINS—60¢ @$1.20; dairy skins, 40.@60¢. 
_ow—Brighton, 4@5e p th; country lots, 


rs —te. 


Sheep Hogs Veals_ Horses 


Cattle 
crown. 1409 8152 2,278 603 250 
nh... .- 2348 Oo 


38,963 627 120 





Cattle. Sheep Cattle.Sheep. 


At Beighten. 


Vnine. 
ighton. T J Molloy 
| — . 42 JS Henry 14.60 
1) Holt & Son 36 G H Barnes 25 
npson®& 

Hanson 8 R. I. & Coun. 
Hi \i Lowe 7 At Brighton. 
fraey & Cobb 8 HC Osborn ll 

hi Fove 10 
iM Stanley 12 Massachusetts. 
PA Berry | 21 At Watertewn. 

. JS co y " 24 #14 
. mpshire. W A Bardwe 10 

6a MA Seigheen. O H Forbush 9 
H Evens 8 W F Dennen 9 
PH Neal 21 At Brighton. 
". C Foss 16 JS Henry 4 
aVEDMW& Weel HA Gilmore 30 

Co. Scattering 80 
Eb sargent 13 10 H E Eames 5 
FL. Cotton 12 JP Day 10 

D A Walker 10 


Yatertown. 
o> es Western. 


sturtevant& 

Haley 2 *At Brighton. 
Breck & Wood 16 25 Swift & Co 986 
W PF Wallace Bs) 1 Morris Beef Co. 765 

SS Learned 4 
Vermont. “aeroes & ; 

At Watertown. aley 96 
NH Woodward 13 8s AINED™M& Weel 
W T Gibson 23 Ceo. . 

HJ Stearns 18 a DM & Wool 
‘o 


\ Williamson 20 
G@ Hall 


| 7 At Watertewn. 
AatVNEDM & Wool 


Ewart Bros. & 


Co. Baker 200 400 
W A Ricker 7 650) 6G A Sawyer a 210 
MG Flanders 8s 10 W W Brauer & Co. 2377 
B Rieker 14 J Gould 101 
J Ryan 9 1 JA Hathaway 757 


WA Farnham 10 





Live Stock Experts. 

Only three steamers with cattle for the current 
week, with a total of 1568 cattle, 2777 sheep. All 
the arrivals were from the West, of good quality. 
Within the week the English market on cattle has 
effected a decline on best grades, the range being 
at 114a13e, d. w., With sheep at 13@14c, and lambs 
at lie, d. Ww. The above prices will figure a profit 
to exporters. : 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Lycia, 
for Bristol, 200 cattle, 400 sheep by Ewart Bros. & 
Baker; on steamer Norseman, for Liverpool, 300 
cattle by Morris Beef Company, 468 do. by J. A. 
Hathaway, 1417 sheep by W. W. Brauer & Co.; on 
steamer Kansas, for Liverpool, 300 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 199 do. by J. A. Hathaway, 
11 do. by J. Gould; 966: Sheep by" W. W. Brauer 
A OO 
‘ Horse Business. 

rhe trade nothing éxtra, but up to the average 
for the season of the year. Prices are uniformly 
unchanged on all grades. Quite an amount of 
looking around fer good bargains. At Myer, 
\bram & Co.’s International Horse Exchange on 
sale dearloads of mixed quality from light drive 
to heavy draft; sold latter at $300a500 a pair, 
General sales at $75a200, nearby horses $254 100. 
At Moses Coleman & Son’s a good week for drive 
and light business horses, at auction and private 
sale, at $254@125 mostly. Some inquiry for ponies. 
Sold at private sale a choice pair of 2200-Tb high- 
bred Kentucky coach horses at $1000. At A. W. 
Davis’ Northampton-street sale stable disposals 


of speed, coach, family and saddle horses at $500 
downto 375. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable 
sold 3 carloads of 1000@1800-fb horses from $100@ 


2 At Welch& Hall’s 
Company a fair trade at steady prices, mostly at 
1007200; 1 pair draft at $475, of 3400 tbs. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Feb. 26, 1901. 

A light run of cattle from the North, with fair 
supply of Western. The latter cost steady prices 
With a weakening of rateson Northern. Butchers 
claim that the city meat market is inactive and 
lust buy live slow. W. F. Wallace sold his best 
cattle at 34e, including steers and cows; 6 cows, 
of 5250 ths, at 23¢; 2 bulls and 4 beef cows at 3c; 8 
cows, av. 712 tbs, ate. O. H. Forbush, 1 bull, of 
0 ths, at 3h¢3 1 of 1060 ths, at $3.40; 2 cows, of 1820 
Ibs, at 3e3 2 cows, of 1820 Ibs, at 23c, $1 off; lowest 
price 2jc, J. A. Hathaway sold 20 steers, av. 1500 
Ibs, at 6he: 15 do., av. 1475 tbs, at 6c ; 20 of 1450 tbs, 
it 4c, with sales at 5e. 

Milch Cows. 
ln moderate demand, at weak prices. 
Fat Megs. 

One-fourth cent higher on Western at 54@5jc, 

|. Ww. localhogs, 63 @7e, d. w. 
Sheep HMeuses. 

Less on the market, withesupplies largely from 
the West. The Western market on sheep is 
stronger than last week, therefore the slow mar- 
ket. Western sheep cost laid down here $3.05@ 
+50 }y ewt., and lambs at $4.30@5.55 p ewt., with 
livlit sales of Northern. W. F. Wallace sold a few 

ep and lambs, av, 118 tbs, at 4c. 
Veal Calves. 

upply light and selling at steady prices. Next 
lionth the supply will increase and a decline in 
price iseffeeted. The range today, 3;@7¢ p Ib. 
W. F. Wallace sold 23 calves, of 3150 tbs, at 6c; 40 
( s, of 5350 ths, at 6c. H. N. Jenne sold 23 

sat 6ic. N. H. Woodward, 12 calves, of 1370 


it Ge. 


5, sold 1 speed horse at $500. 


Live Poultry. 
ne and one-half tons at 10¢ for mixed lots by 
‘rate. 
Droves of Veal Calves. 
Maine—Libby Bros., 70; M. D. Holt & Son, 55; 
\!npson & Hanson, 35; H. M. Lowe, 60; Tracy 
\ Cobb, 13; E. R. Foye,8; A. W. Stanley, 18; P. 
\. Berry, 30. 
w Hampshire—J. H. Neale, 13; A. C. Foss, 
|. Sargent, 46; F. L. Cotton, 6; Breck & 
Wood, 30; W. F. Wallace, 125. 
inont—H. N. Jenne, 25; N. H. Woodward, 15; 
|. Stearns, 7; A. Williamson, 19; W. A. Ricker, 
M. G. Flanders, 48; B. Ricker, 45; J. Ryan, 
\. Farnham, 25; T. J. Molloy, 12; J. 8. 
I . 40; G. H. Barnes, 14. 
sachusetts—J. $8. Henry, 103; W. A. Bard- 
.11; W. F. Dennen, 10; H. A. Gilmore, 43; 
ring, 125; J. P. Day, 15; D. A. Walker, 30. 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Sock at yards: 2348 cattle, 69 sheep, 38,963 hogs 
ives, 120 horses. From West, 1911 cattle, 
*) hogs, 120 horses; Maine, 154 cattle, 6 hogs, 
lves; New Hampshire, 45 cattle, 18 calves ; 
H ood sie, 14 lbs. 3 0z., by a son of 
Sophie’s Tormentor. Seeond 
F dam, Trut’s Fifteenth, has 75 
a rm per cent. of the blood of Trut, 


14 Ibs..3 oz. with her 16th calf, 
an inbred Pierrot, imported. 


Jerseysiniimsice 





Bull calf—dropped Sept. 30, 
1900. Sire, Torono, sire of 3 in 
14 1b. list. Dam, Koffee’s Jes- 





The movement in cows was not in the least 
‘active. While the feed is short, dealers do not 
look for’an active market, as it costs too much 
-for the keeping. At the opening, some of the 
best grades changed hands at steady prices, but 
the market is devoid of life. 





Flear.—The market quoted higher. 
n, Ss @ H 
A. W. Stanley sold Spring, clear an straight, $3 10@3 7. 
2 choice cows at $50 each. Thompson & Hanson rinter patents, $4 00@4 50. e 
sold 4new milch cows at $40@50. Libby Bros.| Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 25. 
sold milch cows from $25@50. J.S. Henry sold Cern Meal.—The marketis quiet at 95@97c 
cows from $30@55. Pay and $210@215 p bbl; granulated $2 40 
@ . 
Veal Calves. Graham Fleur.—Traie continues quiet, with 
pond no ge with light run and price Lg ; the market quoted at $3.50@4.50 p bbl. 
sustained and firm at 5}@7c mostly. Tracy | Oat Meal.—Quoted steady, $3.60@$3.75 Y bbl. 
pew 11 Ha pg of egg og ne = ae ; . for rolled, and Gumcn for po scab te 
¢ S, 0 Ss, at 7c. J.P. Day, 15 calves, of . 
112 ths,’at 6c. A. C. Foss, 110-pound calves, at ' a. market is quoted at $3.15@ 
*- Late Arrivals and Sales. | Sg ee iy quiet, with market higher- 
Wednesday—Between three and four hundred | PARR ellow, new, 49c. 

milch cows made up the week’s supply from all 
parts of New England. The market not active, | 
and the general tone weak. The most valuable | 
cows find the most ready sale from $40@65, with 
sales as low as $20. Beef cows are held in price | 
as last week with light arrivals. O. H. Forbush | 
sold cows from $2.40.@3.35 per cwt. of 860 to 1140 
tbs. J.S. Henry sold 5 choice cows, $55 ; 2 at $50, 
each ; 10 cows between $40 and $48; 5 cows, $30@ | 
$35. G. H. Barnes, 3 cows, $35, $45 and $56. | 
Thompson & Hanson, 12 cows at $25@40. A. C.! 
Foss, 1 fancy cow, $52; 1 springer, $44. E. R. 
Foye, 8 cows from $26@60. H.M. Lowe sold cows 
$30,450. 





Oats.—Quiet but steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 36}c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 343c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 344@34}c. 
Heavier paces, spot, 344. @35c. 
Clipped, to ship, white, 354.@36c. 
Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 
Middlings sacked, $18 50@19 50. 
Bran, spring, $17 40@17 65. 
Bran, winter, $18 00@18 25. 

Red Dog. $9 00. 

Mixed feed, $18 50@19 50. 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $25.25. 


é Spete--The market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 


State, 2-rowed, 60@65c. 
Western grades, 65@70c. 


Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
50@76ec for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@57c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@48c. 


Rye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl. 
THE WOOL MARKET. 


Store Pigs. 
But few on the market; shotes at $3.50a6; 
mall pigs, $1.75.@2.50. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. | 





Wholesale Prices. | 





Poultry. . Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 16@17 
| es a wks, eee 18a@19 
Fresh Killed. | “ “bblood © 1... .llecl 230 24 
be St BMS iv ci cece dewsses 23.0 24 
Northern and Eastern— ye Me ee ee 23.4 
NN kn cnacud ads cce'sexstincd kenees 12@14 Fine delaine, Ohio............-.-- Rp cee ee 29.430 
SERIE AE eT EE ERI ene 10@12 xg bi MCMIBOD ........-..---.-c5088 26.4 27 
Chickens, choice roasting, spring........-.. 15a16- Washed fleece..............--..------------ 2344 30 
ee wpe fair _ gg pitengy ie Sao: — 
‘owls, extra choice............-..--..--.-. al: > 
Pigeons, tame P doz.............-.------- 100a125 BITTER MILK.—W. L. T., Carroll County, N. H.: 
Western dry packed— Secarcely a year passes but that we have com- 
Turkeys, choice.....-.... ree eee 12a plaints about bitter milk and cream. We assert 
ine seve, po to — Socgnnctaucceee ses live 1g to begin with that we do not believe a cow in good 
Fae ee cv crttit 77" yoa@13 health ever gave milk that was bitter unless she 
Chickens, medium. .........-.--..-------- 9a10 had been fed with something that was very bitter. 
oc RES EEE See 10412. We have found it when the cows had been brows- 
Pow OE aliaaaiamaes i tl ing the leaves of the white birch or eating roman 
eee 74 Wormwood, but we doubt if the cow was in» good 


health. If she had been she would not eat such 
fodder unless starved to it, and in that case she 
ook would not be healthy long afterward. When she 
ae _ Nepenenatanhe ee et echagneiites ard eats anything which she cannot digest well, as 
Spring Chickens p tb......-.--..---- Keaces 7a9 damaged grain, mouldy fodder or decayed vege- 

tables, she will be likely to give bitter milk. 
Many cows, but not all, give milk with a bitter 
flavor a short time before they are coming fresh. 
Others begin to do so three or four months 
before they freshen, when they are giving con- 


Live Poultry. 


Butter. 


NotE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 









reé ry, extra— : : a 
ira 4 Sn. assorted sizes.........-.---- Qha siderable quantities of milk. We should 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes... ....-- 244425 say such cows had very poor digestion, 
Northern N. ¥., large _-- ae “ and unless very valuable we should try to 
a neo yoy ee han fatten them before they had another calf after 
Creamery, northern firsts......-.--..----.. 23a thecoming one. But if you will give the cow a 
Creamery, western firsts..........-..----.- 2@ drench of one pound of Epsom or Glauber salts 
Creamery, seconds.......... ce cetetreteeeee — and two ounces of saltpetre, dissolved in warm 
Dairy Ve See encehysinnernere pint Oa water, we think the milk will be all right after 
Dairy, N. Y. extra_...........-2..-.-------- 20a this has physicked her. An ounce of saltpetre 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts......-.-.----.-- 18@19 pulverized and given in her grain for three nights 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds......-......- 16¢17 following might help, and if a cure is not 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs || effected repeat the dose of salts. “See that All food 
West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts —_.-- 14a _—sis sweet and wholesome and the water pure, and 
“« imitation creamery seconds. ......-- 13}. take care that the cow does not take cold, and we 
R a firsts and extras......--.------ — think the milk will soon be all right, if she is not 
er ret aha te Synity eenteernem arenes seis due to calve within two or three months. If she 
extre northern pbiamary: 5:5 :.2.<22-...6.0 25ka is, dry her off, and Keep her in just thrifty condi- 
Extra western creamery .....-------------- .: tion until the calf is a week old, after which give 
DIY an oy So cene Chie os coc wmctiedscene 2ar ain Bae patra hi as ., 
Seaman tegedl..............sc0-stee 19.421 Roe on ew — Pog po pon Yo Si 
Trunk butter in } or }-Ib prints..-.--.....- and have her fav enough to Ki en she has 
Extra northern creamery .......----------- 23ha shrunk down to three or four quarts of milk a 

Extra northern dairy..-.-.-....--------------- 22a%3 = day. 
pe gene 9 eee ee ee pa2l Lump Jaw.—J. B., Kent County, R. I: We do 
— gpa ibaa i aid | not think that lump jaw, as you call it, or “ stick 
Cheese. fast,” as we used to Know it, or “ actinomycosis,”’ 
¥ me xtra p it 1a as veterinarians call it, is contagious. Nor are 
“ a ae tb me a we yet converted to the idea which some of the 
Vt. twins extra Pp tb.......-.--------------- 11}a12 latter advance, that it is due entirely to fungus 
EE, snesepscxnenscupccane eenedl 10}.@11 sease, or a vegetable parasitic growth. We 
x secon .P | Pee Valo rain oon ost well defined abs that were 
Sage cheese, extra, P Wb---------------"""";9paa1__ simply the result of decayed or ulcerated teeth. 
Western twins, extra........------.------- liaii} Perhaps the skilled veterinarian could distinguish 
Western, fair to good..........---------..- 10a1 between the cases if they had different causes, 
but we cannot. If the case gets so bad as to 
Eggs. break into a sore or threaten todo so we should 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.....---.--- 22@23 lance and syringe the wound with a solution of 
Eastern choice fresh.......--.------------- ie 1g Carbolic acid two or three times a day, washing it 
en og ala —.-- ee afterward with castile soapsuds. We would give 
Vt. oni N.H. cy hae es 19a _ at the same time daily doses of iodide of potas- 
Western fair to good._........------------- 17@174 sium, beginning with one dram ja day and grad- 
Western selected, fresh....-..------------- 184 ually increasing. Wedo not think there is any 
, danger in using the meat for food, though in some 

Potatoes. | 

' States it is condemned, but if the lump goes away 
York State, round wht. bu.....-------.--- 50@55 | or the sore heals under the treatment there can 
York ew wht. bu....--.----------- — ‘ be no danger if the affected part is cut out and 
Festook Green Mountain, p bu........ 60a63 | buried. Do not give to hogs or hens any meat 
Sweet, Jersey, extra, p bbl......------.-- 150a¢200 that is not good enough to cook for family use. 
Norfolk .... ...--.-- +40. 2----c02c0----20 cece @ Cease using the potassium for afew days if the 


Geen Vegetables appetite begins to fail. 


2 > 
<> 










Beets, P bush...-- 
Beets, new, P bunc 
Cabbage .-.. - - - 

Carrots, ~ bush 
Lettuce, Pp box-.---. 
Cucumbers, P crate.... .. ? 00a1 | 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each..---..-.------- 20425 
Onions, native, P bbl 
Bermuda, P crate ---- 
Parsley, P bu.--.---------- 


NEVER SAY DIE. 
| The Southern Farm Magazine tells of a young 
' farmer who planted corn, and his first planting 

was destroyed by cut worms. A second planting 


| that was grown in that section. We will not stop 


| now to consider how much of his success was due 





ne en agg Saat a da a “se tf working the land three times in preparing it 
Native green,P case............--.-------3 W@ for the last crop, but say we admire his spunk in 
Squash, new, marrow, bbl cr......--- ,-1 0@ not giving up at the second failure. The man 
tae ag ce TENG ME ROE me 95 Who can change defeat into victory will succeed 
" supe, flat, @ bOxX......-.--------------- hah finally. If his third crop had been destroyed, 
Turnips, yellow. a Re a 5a85 and it had been too late to replant with corn, such 
Tomatoca, hothouse, P th... -.----------- ¢ arg #man would probably have tried another crop 
“Southern, p crate...--- i 1004250 ond found it quite as profitable as the corn crop. 
Domestic Green Fruit. j Mees might have given up in despair and grown 
nothing. 

ADDCS, # OO RS wils ess sscnncs 23Ne8 00 oranda WEINER, 
“ “ Greening.....------------- 2254275 During the first three months of its life the 
“ “ King......-.--.---------+-- 2500300 quail feeds almost entirely on insects, and it is 
Grapes, P basket, Catawba. .....------- S@ estimated that each bird will eat its weight in 


ne te hae ye regen 2.0003.25 insects every day until nearly full grown, and 
epewoars , even longer than that if the fall grasshoppers are 
Hides and Pelts. plenty. When there are no more insects to be 

‘found they begin on the gleanings of grain and 


geese perce datas eyes xt Mapas A, a as | weed seeds, the latter being the ration most of 
Hides, south, light green salted.......--. 10a@11 | the winter. Farmers should not only forbid the 
“ “ ary flint.......----------- lia shooting of quail upon their lands, but should 
7 és “salted .....-.--.------ 134@133 further protect them in winter by providing little 
“buff, in “elted @ game 2 8ta83 heaps of brush or evergreen boughs, where they 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 Wa MOON. ...---0---5---5 98@150 can find shelter and food during deep snows. A 
“over weights,each....-.--------- 1 75a2 50 quart of wheat screenings, the seeds from the 
Deacon and dairy skins. -.--..------------ po barn floor, or other food that the farmer could 
Shean Sabie Ren "7 65a125 give them without cost, would save many, and 
a ? | another season they would pay for it in hunting 
Peas. | bugs. 

em ; Jieiiaiee! OATS AND PEA HAY. 
nae By Du..-------------"-"""1 54/4 99 ‘The Maine Experiment Station has been analyz- 
Green peas, Western choice....--.------- 115a120 ing hay made from oats cut at different stages 
Green peas, Scotch........--------+--+---- 120¢125 of growth and of hay from oats and peas sown 


together, and give out the following statement 


Dried Apples. Oat hay cut in bloom, 4.43 per cent. protein, 18.66 


Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy-..--------- @ | percent. carbohydrates, 1.02 per cent. fat. Cut 
en eter oar choice... -..------+---++---+---- : sa 4! when in milk 5.21 protein, 22.39 carbohydrates, 1.70 
Se eee gee oe al eo, fat. Cut whenin dough 2.89 protein, 25.18 car 

Sundried, as to quality.-......--------------- ae 3f ts P bo- 


hydrates, 1.83 fat. Oat and pea hay, 9.04 protein, 


«| «19.75 Carbohydrates, 1.42 fat. Oats, the grain 
Grass Seeds. | alone, 8.99 protein, 44.14 carbohydrates, 4.41 fat. 
' As the protein is what we need for making milk, 


Timothy, » bu, Western. ...-..---------- 2 a = and for all excepting heating the system, and is 
; WERNER. --+-+<-- silts 11a12} What we lack in most of our other food for stock, 


Beans. grain of the oats. Also that the oat hay is most 


\the loss on plows, harrows and other tools, wag- 
No. 3, yellow, 483. {ons and carts that we could find within a day’s 


doing all the: home” mowing and much for 
the neighbors, and‘ it was yet a pretty good 
one when ‘he decided ‘to buy a later 
and probably lighter. draft machine. We will 
not figure on the possible gain that might have 
resulted from purchasing the later pattern 
earlier, but think that his use of it had cost but 
about $6 per ‘year, while with many farmers the 
mowing machine, reaper and binder, seed drill or 
other machine costing from $100 to $300, lasts not 
more than five years, often less, because it is not 
housed when not in use and not cared for. New 
England farmers .are -not as- careless in this re- 
spect:as many others, partly because of their 
natural frugality and partly because they have 
less tools and machinery than those on Jarger 
farmsand have more room to store them under 
cover; yet we would ask no better income than 


drive of Boston, which could have been put 
under cover in a few minutes time by each 
owner, but which have been exposed to rain and 
sunshine, wind and snow since they were last 
used. 

ACCLIMATING PLANTS AND SEEDS. 
The fact that we are now often seeing in our 
exchanges favorable reports of success in grow- 
ing alfalfa and crimson clover in sections that 
were afew years-ago thought to be above the 
northern limits of success with these crops re- 
minds us that there has been similar experience 
with certain varieties of fruit and nuts. Taking 
seedling plants grown well north, and moving 
them a little farther north, it has been found that 
each remove has seemed to make them more 
hardy, until some that we once thought could be 
grown only south of the Potomac are now thriv- 
ingin New Jersey and Connecticut, and even in 
Massachusetts, if the young plants are given a 
little winter protection for the first few years of 
their growth. We have little doubt but that 
a similar process could be carried on with the 
annual plants by obtaining seed from the most 
northern point where it can be grown 
and going a little distance north with it. 
These plants are desirable forage plants if 
they endure the winter, and the first winter is 
the one when they are most frequently killed by 
the frost hes ving the soil so to break the long tap 
root. By the second winter this gets too strong 
to be easily broken. This suggests the way in 
which there seems the best chance of helping 
them to survive the first winter. Have the land 
in good condition, strong, well drained, made 
rich and worked until there is a good seed bed, 
then sow the seed early in the spring, say in 
April in this State, if the land is fit to work then. 
Mow the fields two or three times to keep the 
stubble down and leave the clippings, among 
which may be considerable of the crop, which 
will be quite as valuable as a muleh for the next 
winter as for any other purpose, upon the ground 
as they fall. This mulch-will help to prevent so 
heavy freezing, and once through the first winter, 
there will be a permanent crop that will bear 
cutting for hay from three.to five times a year for 
many years if the land is kept rich enough. Both 
alfalfa and crimson clover endure drought 
wellin soils where they can strike their roots 
down as far as they will. 
UTILIZING WASTE PRODUCTS. 


Among the many improvements that have been 
made in agriculture during the past century, or 
even in the past half of it which is within our 
recollection, the better utilizing of the products of 
the farm‘is not the least. We remember when 
many farmers in New England thought the corn 
stover,was not worth saving. They cut the tops 
ahevethe ears -that_the grain. might ripen better, 


properly, or even to take them tothe barn when 
dry, while the stalks below the ear, which we 
know now to be the most nutritious part, were 
thrown into the barnyard to cost some one a back- 
ache when the manure was drawn out in the 
spring. Others left them in the field to be gath- 
ered and burned before the land was plowed. 
Yet those same farmers would work day after 
day cutting, curing and carrying out on poles a 
lot of bog hay that was scarcely fit for bedding, 
especially if, as usual, it was not cut until Sep- 
tember. In the Western States or the corn-grow- 
ing section it was even worse, for the two prob- 
lems of how to dispose of cornstalks and what to 
do with manure were said to. be the only draw- 
backs to farming in that land of inexhaustible 
fertility. Now the silo and the shredder have 
made the cornstalk almost as valuable as the 
grain, and the manure heap is looked to as the 
real source of inexhaustible fertility, instead of 
the soil. Now the straw of the smaller grains is 
found to have a feeding value, when supplemented 
by other grain feeds, of which the seed of the cot- 
ton plant is one, the value of which for feeding 
or fertilizing purposes was then unknown. The 
evaporator has made valuable fruit which was 
once a waste excepting such as was formerly 
used for cider or wine, and perhaps in that form 
worse than wasted. Canning factories have not 
so much utilized the waste products as they have 
made market for those which before were grown 
only for home use during a short season, and cold 
storage has helped to make marketable the sur- 
plus of the growing season for the months when 
formerly people went without. All of this and 
much more that we might enumerate are prod- 
ucts ef the last half century. 
aay: sae 
$100 Reward $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure, 
Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75 c. 





but even then were not careful to cure those tops | — 


ash and your 
profits will be 
large; without 
Potash your 
crop will be 
“scrubby.” 


Our boo! ling a} ‘ 
best adapted for all ore i eet 2 felines 













COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


PLYMOUTH, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


a the pelss-at-law, next oe a somes, and 
L rsons interes: n_ the estate of 
SU SAN S. SMITH, late of Pembroke in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Susan A 
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93 Nassau St., New York, 
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make you sure, New 
catalogue free. 
J. 5. H. Gregory &Son 








\Gream 22 87.00 to $18.00. 
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(MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., Clinton, lowa.; 
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are sold 
1901 Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & 68., v, mace. 
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FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 

Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 

the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 

also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of | 

one cent per word only, including name, address or 


initials. No Display. Cash te accompany the | 
order. ' 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. | 


Immense stock. Finest two year, hardy, Northern 
grown. Low prices. We have all other kinds of 
nursery stock. 

WHITING NURSERY CO., Boston, Mass. 











ANTED, a manufacturer of ornamental metal 

work to manufacture a Curtain Supporter. Cor- 
respondence' solicited. JONATHA) GIBBONS, 
Delhi, La. " 


Gina sxe Seeds and Plants of undoubted purity 
I 


and excellence. Pedigreed stock. Price list free. 
LLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. 





ITUATION wanted—Young man on farm April 1, 
20 years old, able and willing; no tobacco, liquor 
or profanity; steady job wanted, state particu jars. 
BOX 50, New Ipswich, N. H. 


ALF my prize butter herd of 9% Holsteins for sale. 
Short of hay. D. H. GOODELL, Antrim, N. H. 








LL kinds of Hens wanted. Must be well. W., Box 
2023, Boston. 





F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 


0*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchan, e. 
oston. 





OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. 
N See advertisement. 





OW to make #500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 
H cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
80x 2402, Boston. 

ELGIAN Hares. Over 2000 of them. Write B. G, 
B SMITH, Elmira, N. Y. 








ALE help wanted. Reliable men to sell our line 

of high-grade lubricating oils, greases, paints and 
varnishes. Salary or commission. Address, MUTUAL 
REFINING COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double- 


barrel gun, rifle or bicycle for anything in the 
poultry line. Box 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. 





management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
ors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on_ good-sized plant. 


ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


R manager young man (22) understanding care and 
€ 





JULTRYMAN, married, wants situation to run a 
. fully cussed pears plant on salary or shares. 


OX 63, Bedford, Mass. 





OSITION as manager of poultry plant. MANAGER, 
care Farm-Poultry, Boston, Mass. 


UFF Cochins; young wd yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 





AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at 32. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, O. 





ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Look at the breeding of the bull advertised by 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., this week. He is out 
of a granddaughter of Merry Maiden, and his ; 
sire is a son of that great daughter of Combi- 
nation, Oneida. ve 

The Tillinghast Seed Company have reorgan- 
ized the extensive business formerly conducted 
by Isaac F. Tillinghast at La Plume, Pa., and 
are growing vegetable novelties and specialties. 
Among other valuable new things, they are pre- 
paring to introduce next season “The Great 
Northern Potato,” which promises to become the 
foremost early market variety. In order to have 
control of stock in different localities, they want 
a few reliable parties to grow them on contract 
for next season’s demand. If interested, write 
them for terms as above. 


A combination of Merry Maiden, Brown Bessie, 
Tennessee and imported blood is found in the bull 
sent by Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., recently to 
Mr. S. Tompkins of Coeyman’s Hollow, N. Y. 
He is by Merry Maiden’s Son, that is out of the 
great Sweepstakes test cow of the World’s Fair, 
Merry Maiden. His dam is Helen Barry, that has 
atest of eighteen pounds seven ounces, made 
when three years and two months old. Helen 
Barry is by the famous bull Little Harry, and her 
dam is the imported cow Charlotte Brooks. The 
bull bought by Mr. Tompkins is first classin every 
way, and he should sire extra fine dairy cows. 


C. W. Lasell, Whitinsville, Mass., has recently 
added to his band of brood mares at Oakhurst 
Farm three well-bred mares which he purchased 
in Kentucky. 





Pae marrow, choice, H. P....------------ 220@2.25 valuable if the oats are cut when in the milk. 





on country home for board and small salary until 
October.. Write: experience with horses and small 
kitchen garden. ‘R., Box 2023, Boston. 





MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement 
as working foreman or farm manager on dairy 
‘arm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 
of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and 
reliable; references furnished from employers. -BOX 
66, New Ipswich, N. #4 





ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- 

tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery ; 

3 years ex perience ; good references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 





ANTED—Position as foreman or manager on farm ; 
married, small family ; strictly temperate; Amer- 
ican; best references. A.C. KNIGHT, Warlock St., 
New Britain, Ct. 
” ANTED—April 1, situation as foreman or manager 
of farm by capable young married man; _refer- 
ences. H. YNES, Lock Box 2, Charlton Depot, 
Mass. 
ITUATION wanted by married man, understands 
care of horses and cattle; can drive team; strictly 
temperate. BOX 345, Windsor, Vt. 











ANTED—Position on gentieman’s place, young 
married man ; goed reference; the care of horses 
preferred. C, #8, Rhineclitf, N. Y. 





, a ANTED-Situation as warden and matron of alms- 
house; had en perienes good reference. 97 
FRANKLIN STREET, Westfield, Mass. 








ANTED—Position as farm manager by experienced 

W single man; references. A. B.,care W. P. Vinton, 
est Dudley, Mass. 

ANTED-—Situation as herdsman or foreman on, 
dairy farm by single man F, C., Rhinecliff, N. ¥. 





| hisskin and produce soft, silky hair. 


Smith of said Pembroke, 

om her ow oke, without giving a surety 
ou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Brockton n said_ County of 

Plymouth, on the twenty-fifth day of March A. D. 

1901, at, ten,.e’clock in the forenoon, to show 

genes, if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 
And me titioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 


once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in said Commonwealth, the last 
—19 to be one day at least before said 
Witness, BENJAMIN W. HARRIS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh day of 
February in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one, ‘at. J.C. SULLIVAN, Register. 





: ‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
prruene leterestor in the estate of TIMOTHY 
4. MAYO, late of Somerville, in said County, 
AVHEREAS 

SREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of aiid de: 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 
bate, by Lorette E. Mayo, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issued to her, the executrix 
therein named, without giving a surety on her 
—_ ea ‘Taps 

rou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Lowell. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of March, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 

sublished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interest nthe estate, seven 
—- at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEN, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To uext of kin, and all. others interested in the 
estate of MARIA WILLIS, late of Acton in said 
ef deceased. 

HEREAS, Herbert B. Fowler, the adminis- 

trator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented to said Court for allowance the final  ac- 
count of his administration on said estate, which 
has been allowed and etree has been made 
for a distribution of the balance in his hands 
among the next of kin of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held af Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twelfth day of March, ‘4 D 
1901,at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why distribution should 
not be made according to said application. 

And the petitioner is ordered qt serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ hewspaper published in 
Boston, the last | age to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, aud by delivering or 
mailing postpaid a copy of this citation to all per- 





; sons interested in the estate seven days at least 


fore said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eighteenth day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
FRANCIS G. SAVAGE, late of Malden in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 

on the estate of said deceased _to S. Mary Savage 

of Malden in the County of Middlesex, without 
giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said county of 
Middlesex, on the fifth day of March A. D. i901, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 


anted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 
First — of said Court, this eleventh day of 
February in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, is 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 
SPEAKMAN, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 

HEREAS, Alfred E. Mann, the administra- 

tor of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 

sented for allowance the first and final account of 

his i ‘ematetaeaaan upon the estate of said de- 
ceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County, on 
the fifth day of March, A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate, fourteen days at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one ‘day at least before said Court, and by mailing 

t —~ a copy of this citation to all persons in- 
ora'Co ip the estate seven days at least before 
said Court. 

Witmess, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year one sheneend nine hundred and 








on H. FOLSOM, Register. 








A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., ° 
Geaeral Distributors. 
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“BABY AFGHAN IN BEAN STITCH. 200 fiing in the stomach, °° 4 pat - Rotes and: Queries, _| DB. Rapwax— with we OU relief | 


(Alike on both sides. ) a 

Materials required: Three hanks of blue; | 
4 hanks ef white Fleisher’s 4-ply German- 
town zephyr; medium-sized crochet hook, 

Chain 130 stitches. 

1st row—Put needle in second chain, pull 
through. (*) Wrap your needle, put in same 
chain, pull through, wrap again and pull 
through. Bind off all stitches on needle. 
Skip 1 chain, put your needle in third, pull 
through. Wrap your needle, ete. (*). At 
the.,end .of row turn. Pyt; your 3. stitches 
(the first without wrapping, the two others 
with) in the crossbar formed by the first 
stitch of the former row. Slip them all off 
and continue across. 

Begin with 6 rows of white. 

(*) One row blue, 1 row white, 6 rows 
blue, 1 row white, 1 row blue, 8 rows white. 
Repeat from (*). 

Make 3 stripes of blue and end with 6 
rows of white. 

Finish with scallop of 6 white stitches and 
picot of blue. Eva M. NILEs.. 

_ Carrots. 

The vegetable which deserves much 
more attention on account of its wholesome- 
ness is the much-neglected and often-de- 
spised carrot. Food experts, however, now 
agree that earrots constitute a valuable food, 
and it is to be hoped that they will more 
often be seen on the ordinary table. Car- 
rots are obtainable almost the year round, 
andthe mistake made by most persons is 
that of supposing that as soon as they grow 
somewhat large they are no longer fit for 
any purpose except to flavor soups. The 
trouble is not with the carrot, but with the 
cooking of it, and that is common to cook- 
ing of almost all vegetables grown under the 
ground, they are not cooked enough. Old 
carrots, moreover, require to be boiled in 
two waters, keeping plenty of it on them all 
the time. Then when carefully drained, 
they may be chopped into smaller pieces and 
well seasoned with butter, salt and pepper, 
or the reguiation white sauce may be added 
to them with good effect. 

A savory and appetizing flavor may be im- 
parted to carrots by first frying’ them in but- 
ter until they are slightly brown, and then 
adding some sugar and cooking a little 
longer. Enough water to boil them is then 
poured over them and they are then cooked 
until tender. 

If, however, the family taste is too fastidi- 
ous for stewed carrots, carrot croquettes , 
may be made after a New York cooking- | 
school recipe. A dozen small croquettes can | 
be made from four large carrots. They 


% 


fd cut, and the-.blood ‘comeés.gut by 
spurts or jerks, per saltém, as: thie’ sootors 
.\say, be ina hurry, or the man will: 
five minutes}there is no time to 
for a physician; say nothing, out 
handkerchief, throw it afound ‘the 






unti] the blood céases to flow. 


Buf stop, it}... 
does no good. Why? Bécause ja sev-| 


‘ered artery throws out blood in-jets, aid ithe 
arteries get their blood from the heart; 


spot—in other words, above the wound. If 
a vein had been severed the blood‘ would 
have flowed in a regular stream, and slowly; 
and, on the other hand, the tie should be 
applied below the wound, on the other side 
of the wound from the heart, because the 
blood in the veins flows toward the heart, 
and there is no need of such great hurry.— 


National Educator. , WD Gy 08 
Night Alr. a 


In passing along arow of, city téqaments 
in the dawn of a midsummer day,‘ about 


ninety-nine of a hundred windows gan be 
seen tightly closed. . Sleepers whase lungs 
crave life air as a desert traveler. thirsts 


after a:draft of cold water “have excluded 
the fefreshing hight wind ‘in obedience to 
the behest of a sanitary superstition. 
“Beware of drafts; get a dollar’s worth of 
weather strips; be sure to close your win- 
dows after dark ’—in_ other words, exclude 


the air which the ‘children ‘of nature have 


for myriads of ages breathed’ with perfect 
impunity, and poison your lungs with the 


tilated bedroom, We might as wéll advise 
a health seeker to avoid’ r6ck springs and 
fill his water bucket at the effluent pipes of 
a festering city sewer. We'might with the 
same logic admonish our,children to beware 
of fresh vegetables and : mountain stra wber- 
ries and still their hunger with the garbage 
ofadump pile. . 

Millions of travelers pass the night in 
boats and open sheds without the least in- 
jurious consequences, animals that perish 
with vonsumption in the atmosphere of a 
well-warmed .menagerie survive the tre- 
mendous night storms of. the tropical for- 
ests. 








Is night air a lung poison? Is the out- 
door atmosphere made deadly by the ab- 
sence of sunlight ? ?. Does the gas lamp of 
a stifling dormitery’ remedy ‘that. "griev- 
_ance? ~ Must’ wé-exclude ‘the’ ¢o6l_ night 


should be boiled until tender, drained and | wind, bringing ‘rétief to” ¢otintless sufferers 


rubbed through a sieve. 
well-cooked thick white sauce (using for it 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour), mix, 
season highly, and when cold and firm, 
mould and finish as for other croquettes. 

When small, young carrots are obtainable, 
they are delicious cooked with green peas, 
either fresh or canned. The carrot should 
be boiled, scraped and cut into thin circles 
and then into strips. They should then be 
mixed with the boiled or heated peas anda 
cupful of well-seasoned white sauce added to 
the whole. 

When the flavor of carrots is really agree- 
able to the family, puree of carrots will find 
a welcome place among the cream soups 
which now form part of the daily menu in 
many households.—Christian Advocate. 
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The Treatment of Measles- 

The room used for the patient should be 
large, bright and well ventilated; then if a 
second child in the family comes down with 
the same disease, which is most sure to hap- 
pen where there are other childen, the sec- 
ond patient can be placed in the same room 
with the first without crowding, or danger 
of exhausting the supply of fresh air, as 
would be the case in a small room. As the 
eyes are weak and affected by bright light, 
the light in the room should be rather sub- 
dued. After a few days, when the child is 
allowed to sit up, a cap with a large peak in 
front is a good device to shade the eyes from 
the glare. The room and the patient must 
be’ kept warm, and draughts carefully 
avoided.- When I say warm it does not 
mean hot, and the patient should not be 
kept so warm that he perspires, but it is 
essential that the hands and feet should not 
be allowed to get cold. Inthe sick room, 
as in the nursery, the open fire is, if possible, 
desirable, as a means both of heating the 
room and assisting in the ventilation. 

As the rash begins to disappear the fever 
also subsides, and at about the end of four 
or five days the patient begins to feel as 
though he were well, and an older child will 
often rebel at being kept in bed; but as it is 
at this stage the lung symptoms are likely 
to develop, extra precautions must be taken; 
active children are not likely to lie perfectly 
quiet in bed, or neatly tucked under the 
bed-clothes, and it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that they should be kept so; they will 
be much happier and more comfortable, also 
sleep better at night, if frequent change of 
position is made during the day. For a lit- 
tle child it is well to have a warm bed sacque 
to protect the arms and chest, so that the 
patient can sit up in bed, and have his toys 
about to divert and amuse him.—Marianna 
Wheeler, in Harper’s Bazar, 
c+ peo 

What to Do in Emergencies. 

If a woman’s dress is suddenly enveloped 
in flames, instead of running to her or out 
of the house, speak distinctly and command- 
ingly: ‘‘ Lie down and roll over! ’? Mean- 
while, rip up the carpet or drag off a bed- 
blanket, throw it over the person, and then 
proceed to wrap her up closely in it; this is 
a more certain and speedy extinguisher than 
water, is more accessible, and entirely safe 
to the person giving aid. 

If a man faints away, instead of yelling 
out like a savage, or running to lift him up, 
lay him at full length on his back on the 
floor, loosen the clothing, push the crowd 
away so as to allow the air to reach him, and 
let him alone. Dashing water over a person 
in a simple fainting fit is a barbarity, and 
soils the clothing unnecessarily. The phil- 
osophy of a fainting fit is, the heart fails to 
-send the proper supply of blood to the brain; 
if the person is erect that blood has to be 
thrown up hill, but if lying down, it has to 
be projected horizontally, which requires 
less power. 

If a person swallows a poison, deliber- 
ately or by chance, instead of breaking 











out in multudinous and incoherent’ exclama- 
tions, dispatch some one for a doctor; mean- 
while run to the kitchen, get half a glass of 
water in anything that is handy, put into it 
a teaspoonful of salt and as much ground 
mustard, stir it an instant, catch a firm hold 
of the person’s nose, the: mouth will soon 
fly open, then down with the mixture, and 
in a second or two up will come the poison. 
This will answer in a larger number of 
-cases than any other. If by this time the 
physician has not arrived, make the patient 


Add one cupful of | from the misery of a sweltering summer 


day? 

If js*no exaggeratfori to ‘say that indi- 
viduals who ‘have,.freed themselves from 
the nighfmare of that superstition can live 
out and out. healthier in the central wards 
of ay daggers Mantfagturing ctown than its 
 ictimns on, the airiest highlands of the 
Southern Alleghenies.—E. 1. Oswald, in the 
Chautauquan. 


Domestic Hints. ; 
CREAMED OYSTERS (CHAFING DISH). 

Clean-one.pint eysters, parbgil-in lower pan 
strain, add half Acip cream to Iijuor. Melt in 
the other pan one rounded tablespoon butter, 
stir in one heaping tablespoon cornstarch, one- 
fourth téaspoon salt and a dash’ of paprika and 
celery salt, add cream gradually, and when thick 
add oysters. Serve on shortcake or fangy puff 
paste. 





CONSOMME CHASSEUR. 

Put into a stewpan two ounces of butter, two 
sliced onions, a carrot, two stalks of eelery, two 
or three bits of turnip, with thyme,’ parsley and a 
bay leaf. On this lay any bones of game with 
giblets, cover tightly and let simmer for half an 
hour. Let the contents get brown but not black. 
Then pour in about two quarts or so of good 
stock, preferably chicken or poultry. Let it come 
to the boil and then let simmer for four hours. 
Strain off into an earthen basin and let get per- 
fectly cold. Skim off all the fat, strain, and heat 
ready for serving. 
TENDERLOIN OF BEEF WITH MUSHROOM 

PUREE. 

Cut the tenderloin into slices of uniform size 
and thickness. Flatten them well, and then after 
salting them well fry them in equal quantities of 
oil and butter. Cook over a hot fire. Take out, 
drain and set an a baking dish, and glaze ina 
very hot oven. Around them pour a mushroom 
puree when serving. 

PUMPKIN PIE. 

‘One cup of mashed pumpkin, one tablespoonful 
of flour, mix with half a cup of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, one teaspoon even full of cin- 
namon. Mix these together, and when’ quite 
smooth add one cupful of sweet cream. This 
will fill one pie, and if any one says it isinferior 
to an egg-made pie then give that person eggs in 
his pie next time. 

FOWL AND RICE CROQUETTES. 

The remains of cold fowl, a little white sauce, 
one quart chicken stock, three ounees butter, egg 
wash and bread crumbs. Chop the fowl quite 
small and mix with the bechamel, which ‘should 
be quite thick. Boil the rice in the stock gently 
for half, an hour, then add the butter and _ boil 
until soft and dry. When the rice has cooled to 
allow handling form into balls, making a hollow 
in each of them, which must be filled with the 
minced fowl and covered with rice. Then egg 
and crumb. Fry and serve with oyster sauce. 

YORKSHIRE TEA CAKES. 

To make them sift a secant quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt with four cupfuls of flour-and rub 
into it one-half cupful of solid butter. Dissolve a 
quarter of a yeast cake in a little tepid water, and 
add it to the flour with enough milk to make as 
soft a dough as can be handled. Roll inté a very 
thin sheet, and cut it into cakes the size of a tea 
saucer. Place them in a warm part of a kitchen, 
and let them rise until they are three times as 
thick as they were originally. Bake in’ a quick 
oven. Assoonasthey are done split eath one, 
butter it, cut it into quarters with a hot knife and 
serve at once. 

>> oe ____ 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Hominy ¢roquettes may be served for almost 
any meal, and are delicious as a breakfast dish 
with maple syrup. To make them mix oné cup- 
ful of cold boiled hominy, one beaten egg, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, a teaspoonful of 
sugar and a saltspoonful of salt. Stir until itis 
smooth, and then form into cylinder or ball 
shapes, flouring the hands well during the oper- 
ation. Then roll in flour and set them in cold 
place for several hours. Fry in deep fat and 
drain in hot colander. 


To make a delicious fish salad pick up canned 
salmon or any cold fish, season it with salt and 
paprika, and cover it with mayonnaise dressing 
with which has been mixed chopped olives, 
capers, pickles, chowchow or any other relish of 
the kind. Serve it on lettuce or cress. Abouta 
cupful of dressing to two cupfuls of fish will be 
needed. 

For the woman who uses condensed milk and 
buys it in tin cans there is a new can opener that 
isa treasure. In appearance itis like the small 
top of a regular milk can and has a handle on the 
top like one of these. The opener is a knife at 
one side which, when the cover is. put over the 
unopened milk can and turned by its handle, cuts 
out the top with neatness and dispatch. That is 
not the last of the opener, for it serves as a top 
for the can until the milk is gone, when. it does 
duty on a new one. 


@' limb or other’ ‘part of ‘thé body is 


hence to stop the flow the remedy utgst, be: 
applied. between the heart and the-wounded : 


azotized, sickening atmosphere of an unven- |’ 


the two ends tagéther, put a stick’through |" '' 
them, twist it around, tighter. and’ tighter, 














Teacher—‘ ‘ The first thing the Puritans did after landing on ee Rock ‘was'to fa:l 
upon their knees. What was the next thing they did? ”’ 
Little fo George Waehinghae-* They fell upon the Aborigines.’’ 

















to me? ”’ 
Little George = Well, 
can. ” 


His Mother—“ When that little boy threw stones at you, why did you not come 


I guess I can throw them back better’n you 
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payment therefor? ”’ 


lose it.”’ 


\C Grocer—“ Here, my little man; here’s your pitcher of molasses Now, where’s the 


Little George Washington-——“‘ Mother told me to put it in the pitcher so I wouldn’t 





ney, chili and horseradish are all used. A few} 
olives, stoned and minced very fine, are an addi- 
tion to anchovy sandwiches. Dates or figs 
chopped very fine and moistened with hot water 
and lemon juice may be spread on thin slices. of 
bread and sprinkled with finely chopped nuts. 
These make delicious sandwiches. Finely minced 
ginger and candied orange peel may be sprinkled 
on Neufchatel cheese which has been moistened 
with a little butter or rich cream and spread on 
buttered slices of bread. 

The water in which meats are cooked should be 
allowed to cool, in order that {the grease may be 
removed for the drippings. 

A few slices of orange added toa cream of to- 
mato soup just before serving will, it is said, im- 
prove its flavor. 

An ingenious woman who opens the windows at 
the foot of her bed at night has safeguarded _her- 
self against colds from that source by fastening 
upright brass rods to the footboard, with a hori- 
zontal brass rod between. Upon this is shirred a 
silk curtain. 

To fricasee rabbits brown, take two young rab- 
bits, cut them into small pieces, slit the heads in 
two, ‘season them with white pepper and salt, 
dredge them with flour and fry them a nice brown 
in fresh butter. Pour out the fat from the stew- 
pan and put ina pint of gravy, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, half a pint of mushreoms, a few truffles, if 
you have them, and three shallots or green‘top 
onions chopped very fine. Cover them close and 
let them stew for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Then skim the gravy cleap, add-a spoonful of 
catsup and the juice of half alemon; take out 
the herbs and stirina piece of butter. rolled in 
flour. Boil it up till thick and.smooth.. Skim off 
the fat and serve. 


Fashion Motes. 


«*» A pretty finish is given to a plain silk shirt- 
waist by having a belt and a stock to match. 
These are effectively made of Russian gold or 
silver ribbon combined with taffeta ribbon. 

*, Now is the time to buy gold and silver belts. 
Itis true that gold and silver have been over- 
done, but the little ribbon in a belt makes a 
pretty touch of color and will be generally used 
for some time to come. The belts can be found | 
at such reasonable prices that any woman can ' 
feel warranted in buying one, wearing it as long 
as she pleases, and then throwing it away. In 
different styles the belts can be found for from 
fifty cents to $1.50. This is with buckles. Inthe 
more expensive belts there are imitation jewels, 
the turquoise, and many other colored stones. 
But the simpler and least expensive belts are 
really the prettiest and in the best taste. A 
‘simple little plain gold belt with a simple gilt 
buckle no one need be ashamed of wearing. 

a*s Plaitings and tuckings of every width, length 
and style, in inserted fan clusters, ‘in .vertical 
rows stitched a portion of their ‘length, in cross- 
ing diamond and trellis forms, and in many odd 
modes of adjustment both on skirt and bodice, 
will be as much in vogue on summer gowns as 
though the season of 1901 were the initial. one of 
their favor.’ 

a®, A particularly stylish pattern in the half 
hose for men shows lace openwork between the 
stripes, which are single or in groups and in one 








or two colors. Neutral shades are the most 
we 

» There is nothing new in the imported flan- 
— in persian designs, but they remain so at 
tractive that there is a pleasure in looking at 


In making butters of various kinds for sand- them and more in wearing them. The red figures 
wiches, first rub the butter to a cream,then blend ona white ground, or the same on a blue ground, 


with it the flavor wanted. 


Caviar, anchovy, sar- are stylish and becoming. Pretty warm flannels 





| 





dine, cheese, lobster, parsley, chives, cress, chut- | of this kind can be found at seventy-five cents a 


| yard. 

a*s All wool challies.are selling at twenty-eight 
cents a yard. These are always pretty and ser- 
viceable, and for plump women they are more 
satisfactory for waists than anything in flannel. 
Pretty patterns are inthe dull orange red, with 
small figures in white outlined with black. 

a*e A smart French design for early spring 
wear is. made of a beautiful shade of Russlau 
blue-faced cloth, with a Louis Seize coat-bodice, 
having revers, collar and cuffs of pale beige-col- 
ored, cloth, decorated with brown and _ gold braid. 
The stylish waistcoat laps a little to one side, 
fastening, with three jeweled buttons over an 
inner vest of cream satin, braided in gold-—this 
showing merely as a chemisette Russe above the 
low-cut. waistcoat. A lace-edged tie of cream- 
colored mousseline de soie is fastened under the 
chin, end the fine gold braiding gleams softly 
through the meshes of the silk muslin. 

*, The reign of the flounce is undoubtedly im- 
minent. Last week a cloth tailor-made gown was 
seen in Paris which had a deep kilted frill upon 
the hem of the skirt, and above it a tunic, cut up 
the front to give the kilt plenty of play. Three 
deep flounces have been seen on some of the new 
gowns, each being edged with two or three rows 
of narrow velvet or satin ribbon. 

a*e The soft, glossy silk called fleur de soie, un- 
commonly durable for silk, closely woven, light in 
weight and delightful to the touch, is much used 
for tucked and. plaited. fancy waists, dancing 
dresses, tea gowns, blouse vests and dress trim- 
mings of various kinds. 

a*s A clever idea just developed is the,belt and 
postilion back in one, made of folded bands of 
satin, which is easily removed to leave a plain 
Eton effect. } 

a*, Eton coats, of silk are to be popular this 
spring. They are generally tailor made in effect, 
but corded or stitched for decoration. 

a*e To obtain. with ribbon belts the proper 
broad effect in the back, tapering down in front, 
there are buckles sold with steel pieces to sew 
into the back of the ribbon to hold it out its full 
width while the clasp, which is narrow, crushes 
the ribbon down in front. These come in_ silver 
and gilt at from something under to something 
over $1. 

*, Double veils are the best protection for the 
complexion in this wintry weather, and tulle is 
the lining in some of them. 

a" Every once in a while earrings are said to be | 
coming into vogue again, but as they are not be-: 
coming to the average woman they will doubtless | 
meet with the same fate they have suffered so| 
many times before. With evening dress earrings | 
are perhaps an attractive addition, but at any | 
other time they add some years to a woman’s ap- |, 
— age. 

'» French camelshair serge is one of the popu- 
lar ‘eaaaale for the spring tailor-made gowns. 

a*s Silk embroidery of the most elaborate and 
elegant description is a very striking feature of 
the latest evening gowns, and is considered 
much more chic than the spangles which have 
been worn so long. Velvets and transparent 
fabrics alike show this decoration which in many | 
instances is hand work. 

*, Old fashioned shawls of embroidered India 
crepe make the loveliest evening gowns imagin- 
able. One such was worn not long ago, and was 
greatly admired. It was draped with side open- 
ing over a billowy trained skirt of white chiffon 
made with many ruffles, and the only touch of 
color in the, costume was given by, the corsage 
ornament of turquoise with diamonds, and the 
turquoise and diamond dog collar. 

a%e At a recent wedding the maid of honor wore 
a costume of ivory cloth with Medici collar and 
revers of embroidered old rose. Both skirt and 
coat were strapped with white cloth, edged with 


_| delusion, as many a foreigner has found to his 





‘ : Tae. ATHENIAN | oF Topay.—'s,W,. ‘H. O.”: 
The. Athenians. dine late, the.,year round, and, 
whenever the weather will permit,in the open 
alr. Asthe heated season advances, the dinner 
hour.is set later and later, untilin August 9.30 or 
ten becomes the common thing. Fancy going to 
the theatre after that! Yet the open-air perform- 
ances are liberally patronized, and they do not 
begin, of course, until after dinner. The legend 
“ curtain rises promptly at nine,” is a snare and a 


extreme annoyance. The out-of-door dining and 
the sky-roofed theatres. are so typically Greek 
that they serve as a link between modern and 
classical times. The old, Greek, as everybody 
knows, was an outdoor man, his house serving as 
Uttle more than a sleeping place and storeroom. 
The Athenian of today dines in a garden, on his 
terrace, or in a park. If he is.too poor to possess 
any of these accessories, he sets his table’ upon 
the sidewalk. Many of the cheap restaurants 
appropriate the walks for dining rooms. One is 
oftenfcompelled, when taking an evening stroll, 
to dodge in and out among dozens of tables cov- 
ered with reasonably clean linen and lighted by 
means of candles, whose flames are protected 
_ from the wind by means of glass globes. 

WHERE THEY SHOULD Go.—“ Curious”: The 
‘postoffice guide has never been appreciated asa 
directory of information for’ prospective home- 
seekers. What could be more appropriate than 
that the following famed classes of persons 
should go as suggested: Singers to Alto, Ga.; 
bakers to Cakes, Pa.; jewelers to Gem, Ind.; 
smokers td Weéd, Cal.; ; the sleepy to Gap, Pa.; 
the idle to Rust, Minn. ; déadheads to Gratis, 
O.;. printers to Agate, Col.; cranks to Peculiar, 
Mo.; actors to Star’ City, Ark.; apiarists to Bee- 
ville, Ind.; ks small men to Bigger, Ind. ; bankers to 
Deposit, N. Y.; widowers to Widows, Ala:; ; tramps 
to Grubtown, Pa.; ; brokers’ to Stackville, Nev.; 
hunters to Deer Trafl, Col.; hucksters to Yelle. 
ville, Ark.; old maids to Antiquity, O.; lovers to 
Spoonville, Mich. : cobblers to Shoe Heel, N. C. 
physicians to Doctortéwn, Ga.; puzzle’ fiends to 
Riddleville, Ga. ;drummers to Modest Town, Va.; 








prohibitionists to Drytown, Cal.; druggists to 
Balsam Lake, Wis.; the gum brigade to Chew- 
town, Pa.; new married couples t6 Bliss.Mich.; 
political orators to Stumptown, Pa. 

A NEW HORSE OR ZKBRA.—“ Observer”: Sir 
H. Johnston ascertained that there exists in 
these Congo forests a most remarkable species of 
horse or zebra., This. animal is a uniform iron 
gray over the upper part of the body. The belly 
and legs are striped on white with black or 
chestnut-colored stripes. The head of this ani- 
mal is said to be. rather long and slender. Sir H. 
Johnston was only able to secure portions: of im- 
perfect skins, but such as they are they point 
conclusively to an animal of the horse tribe not 
hitherto Known or described. The dwarfs call 
this creature O’api, with a click in the: middle of 
the word, but the Bambuba style it Okapi. 
Rumors of this creature reached Stanley and are 
recorded by him in one of the appendices of his 
book, “ In Darkest Africa.” The Belgian author- 
ities, who gave Sir H. Johnston the portions of 
skin above alluded to, promised to try and secure 
a complete specimen of the animal for transmis- 
sion to Europe. 





For the last three years | A 
frequent and severe attacks of sciatic: a 
extending from the lumbar reg = 
and at times to both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been affli: 
tried almost all the remedies recon 
wise men and fools, hoping to find ». 
proved to be failures. 

I have tried various kinds of baths 
tions, outward application of Jinin; 
merous to mention, and pres riptions 
eminent physicians, all of which f 
relief. 

Last September at the urgent re a st 
(who had been afflicted as myself) 
to try your remedy. I was the mM sufi 
fully with one of my old turns. To A 
and delight the first application gay 
after bathing and rubbing the part 
leaving the limbsin a warm glow, er, 
Relief. In afshort time the pain pas 
away. Although I have slight pe ay 
approaching a change of weather. 
how to cure myself, and feel quite ri 
situation. 

RADWAY’S READY RELIEF j 
I never travel without a bottle in qyy 

Yours truly, 
GEO. STARR, Emigrant Comin 
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Sold by All Druggists. 


RADWAY & €O., 55 Elm Street, New york. 





sence, returns to visit a declining ehure) 

able is the change that he produc es. A]! 

to flourish by his sweet influence; his jy. 
worship, his people, are all clothed wit! 
beauty, but itis spiritual, and therefore ; t 
spiritual eyes can discern it—Robert Leiv) : ; 
----Matter, were it never so despi: 

Spirit, the manifestation of spirit; were it | 
honorable, can it be more? The thi: 
hay, the thing imagined, the thing in 
conceived as visible, what is it but a cay) 
clothing of the higher, celestial, inyisib|: 
aginable, formless, dark with excess of }) 
“ Sartor Resartus,” Thomas Carlyle. 

..1f you would keep warm in this eold 
take these four directions: 1. Get inte 
under his blessed beams there are 
comfort. 2. Gonear the fire. Is not} 

like a fire?’ How many cheering passa 
there? 3. Keep in motion and action: stipriny yy) 
the grace and gift of God that is in you. 4. seu) 
Christian communion. “ How can one | 
alone? *—Philip Henry 


Curious facts. 


—Great Britain ships firewood from Australia 
for her troops in China. 

Eskimo children at the Carlisle schoo 
Pennsylvania are reported to rank far alead ot 
Indian youths in every study. 


Wartint 











Historical. 


—King Edward v IL. is first king of that title 
since 1557 when Edward VI. held sway. 

—In 1561, Mary Stuart, now widow of Francis 
II. of France, returned to Scotland and arom 
her position as queen in her nineteenth year 
This charming personage, a woman of great | 
abilities and little principle, was between two | 
parties, the Catholics, headed by the Earl of 
Huntley, and the Reformers, led by John Knox, | 
who was a thorough politician, and by her half- 
brother, James Stuart, afterwards Earl of Moray. 
Her fatal mistake was her marriage, for his hand- 
some face, with the vicious fool, her cousin, the 
Catholic Lord Darnley. Hence came the murders 
of Rizzio and Darnley, the rebellion of Mary’s 
subjeets, the abdication in 1567, the defeat of 
Langside, and the flight to England in 1568, with 
the fatal scene at Fotheringay nineteen years 
later. 

—Medieval times have transmitted to the 
moderns one glory, at least, in which they can 
never be surpassed—their noble and stately, or 
graceful and beautiful architectural models. It 
was in the twelfth and following centuries that 
there arose in France and England, Belgium and 
Holland, Germany, Italy and Spain, the cathe- 
drals and abbeys which display so much varied 
excellence of general composition, along with 
the beauties attached to intricacy of parts, 
elegance of form and skilful use of light and 
shade. The rounded arch of the severe and 
massive Norman style gave way to the pointed 
arch of the Gothic, a style of building which soon 
displayed the profusion of ornament seen in the 
cathedrals of Amiens and other French towns. 
The cathedrals of Milan and Cologne, the latter 
of which has been only recently completed, be- 
long to the fifteenth century. The Milan work is 
a wonder, a dream of white marble, bristling with 
pinnacles and statues, and without a rival in its 
own way. 

— Italy had, in the fifteenth century, since the 
fall of the Western Empire, Kept traces of the 
ancient civilization ina far greater degree than 
any other country in western Europe, and the 
dawn of the new light was seen there long before 
it appeared in France, Germany, or the British 
Isles. The cities held their own against feudal 
nobles, and enjoyed a larger share of republican 
independence. With this municipal freedom were 
associated commerce, taste, comfort, and even 
luxury of life. Wealth, dominion and knowledge 
in the days of.the Crusades came to the common- 
wealths of the Adriatic and Tuscan seas. Italian 
ships were in every port in the Mediterranean 
and the Black Seas, of the Bay of Biscay and of 
the Channel. Italian “ factories *’ or commercial 
depots arose on every shore. Italian money- 
changers did their business in évery  thriv- 
ing town. Manufactures flourished, and bank- 
ing was established for the convenience of 
trade. In the fourteenth century some parts of 
the fair southern peninsula had reached a very 
high point of prosperity and civilization. In the 
earlier part of that century the annual revenue 
of Florence exceeded in value that which England 
and Ireland yielded to Queen Elizabeth at the 
Tudor age, when the seventeenth century began. 


| 





Gems of Thought. 


.-Fortune is ever variously inclined.—Bray- 
ton. 

-Guilt proves the hardest nearest home.— 
Hogg. 

-Great talkers are'never great doers. —Mid- 
dleton. 

.-As God changes the weather so does he 
regulate the vicissitudes of affliction.—Starke. 

.-God makes life fertile by disappointment, 
as he makes the ground fertile by frosts —Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

..As snow is itself cold, yet warms and 
refreshes the earth, so afflictions, though in them- 
Selves grievous, yet keep the soul of the Christian 
warm and makes it fruitful—John Mason. 

-How is our fainting courage reassured, and 
our faltering will re-enforced, and our troubled 
heart calmed, when we but think of God, and 
‘remember that “his greatness lies around our 
incompleteness—round our restlessness his rest.” 
—Samuel Longfellow. 

-Most lives are thronged with anxieties. 
But there is a spirit that is not overcome of these 
things, but that bears with them in the high 
thought of being in fellowship with God, for if we 
have to endure evils God bears with their exist- 
ence, too.— William Mountford. 

.---Conversion and consecration stand in 


| sion in the surface of the earth. 


—The Caspian sea is literally a great dey 
It is eight 
feet below the regular sea level. Besides this its 
waters have very little salt in them, being 


fresh. 





Cast iron plows were first made in this « nut 
try in 1797, and were greatly objected to from 
belief that the cast iron poisoned the ground and 
prevented the plants from growing. 

—tThe Liberty Statue in New York is 151 feet 
high, the pedestal is 155, and the total height above 
low-water mark is 305 feet eleven inches. 

—Three hundred persons in London earn a 
living—and several of them are growing rich—by 
providing meals for the cats of the metropolis, 
which they deliver regularly once, twice sand 
thrice a day, as may suit the owners of feline 
pets. 

—An oak tree of average size, with seven 
hundred thousand leaves, lifts from the earth into 
the air about 123 tons of water during the tive 
months it is in leaf. 

—The longest stretch of straight track on 
any railway in the world is now being completed 
on the Rock Island extension from Liberal. Kan. 
to White Oaks, N. M. According to the approved 
survey the road will extend a distance of 120 
miles without a single curve. The remarkable 
tangent will liein Oklahoma and Texas, where 
the country is practically devoid of engineering 
difficulties, presenting nothing that resembles a 
heavy grade. For many years the Great Northern 
has held first place in the railway world for oper- 
ating the longest singie,piece of straight track. a 
distance of sixty miles. 

——Siamese women trust their children to 
care of elephants. The babies play xbout tly 
huge feet of the animals, who are very careful 
not to hurt the little creatures, and if dang 
threatens, the sagacious nurse will curl the clild 
gently up in his trunk and swing it out of harm's 
way upon his own broad back. 

——The cloud survey, according to Trot 


ssor 


Bigelow, proves that storms arelformed ouly in, 


the thin skin of air nearest the ground. The 
high, white clouds know no storms. When tle 
wind is changing to blow up weather distu)- 
ances below the eastward drift of atmosplicre 
carrying these clouds continues undisturbed. The 
mostrapid storm motions are in the clouds 
and one-half miles up. Above and below tis 
height the storm motions decrease. 


Humorous. 


“Who married you?” asked the just ra 
colored citizen, who had been_brought betore bin 
for some domestic trouble. 

“You did, suh,’’ was the reply, “but 
never voted fer you sence! "—Atlanta ‘ 
tion. 





Why is a man who gets thinner fro: 
day like a man who buys two English s}) 
Answer: He gets sparer and sparer. 


Advice to Girls: Never give any man 
just lend it to him, and if he is hones! 
retusn it with interest. 

It’s astonishing how healthy and |) 
men who run elevators, notwithstal 
numerous ups and downs of their lives. 





Why.willa man surely court ruin i! 
scribes to Bryan’s new paper? Becaus 
get “‘ Commoner * and * Commoner.” 

The man who breaks horses is ne! 
broker. 

A well-known business man of Boste 
who has just passed the four-score 1 ; 
was recently quite ill. His family ure: i 
try the Christian Science treatment. 1 
tleman was very sceptical, but finally 
The Christian Scientist who was calle 
two chairs opposite each other, order: 
tient to take one, and he, the healer. » 
the other. 

“ Now look me straight in the eye. 
healer. 

After staring stupidly at each othe! 
minutes the healer asked: 

“ How do you feel now?” 

“Like a damn fool,” replied t! 

“ What’s your price?” 

“ Two dollars,” replied the healer. 

“ Here it is, but don’t come again.” 

And he didn’t. 


Customer—You see, Seth Green il 
traded hosses an’ both of ’em think th \ 
Storekeeper—Then why in the world « 





marked contrast; in conversion the believer re- 
ceives the testimony of God, and sets his seal to 
it that it is true; in consecration God receives 
the gift we place upon the altar, and sets his seal , 
upon the believer that he is true.—J. Wilber | 
Chapman. 

----Don’t think, young men, that you can un- 
derstand Christ’s dying love with your intellects 
alone; don’t attempt to put the atonement into 
algebraic terms. Let it master your heart. Let 
the cross move your soul. Strive to save some 
sinner yourself; then, and not till then, you'll 
learn the meaning of Calvary.—W. N. Clarke. i 

----When Christ, after a kind of winter ab- 





trade back again? : 
Customer—I dunno, unless theyl 
gittin’ stuck twice.—Puck. 


Mrs. Buggins—The cook has aske«! 
wages just because I asked her to do t! hi A 
Mr. Buggins—Well, I suppose you ’ 
give it to her if she needs the dough. 


Wigg—I understand you are relates. 
prettty woman over in the corner. 

Wagg—Only by marriage. 

Wigg—Who is she? 

Wagg—My wife. 
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Poetry, | 











i re pate tus } Fi py . 
uporl thie’curtain;’Wwheré {t'’saHeen thrown by 
the lightnin’:" - iba Re sditstce i 





‘\) 
slow de night’s a-fallin’, 


\n'-l hyeah de callin’ 

Out erpon de lonesome hill ; 
oun is moughty dreary, 
~olemn lak an’ sKeery, 

sayin’ fu’ to “ whip po’ Will.” 
\ ow hit’s moughty tryin’ 

to hyeah dis eryin’, 

‘Deed, hit’s mo’ den I kin stan’ ; 

o* wid all our slippin’, 

y's enough of whippin’ 

Dout a bird a-visin’ any man. 


de noons o’ summah 
y's anothah hummah 
Sings another song instid ; 
‘his th’oat’s a-swellin’ 
dde joy o’ tellin’, 
vit he says dat “ Katy did.” 
w 1 feels onsuhtain ; 
ut you raise de cu’tain 
ovalall de tings dat’s hid? 
y dat feathohed p’isen 
os erbout a-visin’ 
\Whippin’ Will wen Katy did? 
irenee Dunbar,in the Ladies’ Home 


-7~fo oe 
HOME. 
{| want to go home 
To the dull old town 
With the shaded streets 
And the open sqnare 
And the hill 
And the flats 
And the house I love 
And the paths I know— 
I want to go home. 
If I can’t go back 
To the happy days, 
Yet Lean liye, 
Where their shadows lie, 
Under the trees 
And over thé grass— 
1 want to be there 
Where the joy was once. 
Oh, I want to go home, 
I want to go home. 
Paul Kester, in MeClure’s Magazine. 
conneniaenecicdties 
4 DINNER IN THE DOLLHOUSE. 
The uvited half a dozen 
TN t at dinner her country cousin. 
He was her cousin onee removed : 
His manners might well have been improved! 
He ply lolled in his high-backed chair, 
surveying the ceiling with glassy stare, 
Nor deigned to notice the people there! 
They brought on the turkey. He never once 
stirred 
When they asked him what color of meat he pre- 
ed 





Or'very particular part of the bird. 
But’ when they said, “Stuffing?” he flew in a 
And roat ed, ina manner distressingly rough, 


don’t I look as though I had 


enough’? 


The’others were put out, as well they might be, 
But not in precisely the same sense as he! 
They call him the cousin once removed :! 


They,say his manners are much improved. 
—Christian Register. 





___-<.> > 
COMING RAIN. 
Hung in the shining north, light showers— 
As over a breast of silks and flowers 


Like dusky, unbound hair— 

Trail weeping: but the west is dark, 

And the rain crow’s tripping voice, O hark! 

Treads down the echoing air! 

Hark, how the bobolinks ripple and bubble! 

Out of the orchard what rapture of robins! 

And look, the brown thrush up and facing the 
storm 

With a shaken jubilant 


song 


And more than the heart can bear! 

Q look and listen! the last lights glisten, 

save for the moment’s glare, 

0 look and harken! thé valleys darken, 

Fade, for the rain is there! 

—Jjosepl Russell Taylor, in the February Scrib- 
ner s. 


splendor and storm of 





><> 
BEFORE NIGHT. 
It is the hour when faints the long gold day, 
That hour when all the spent world sighs to 





rest, ash, M 
The low winds sleeps, the lilies idly sway, 
And drops the bee into the rose’s breast. 


Now the last weary swallow wheels on high, 
\ flash of silver on the rosy light; 
Soon the first star shall gleam in the still sky, 
And earth be clasped by the cool arms of night. 


Now the round notes of restiess birds are dead, 
Peace on the scented land and shimmering sea; 
Now sorrow fades as fades the sunset red, 
And with the tender night comes peace to me! 
—Eleanor Norton, in Harper’s Magazine. 
<> 
WHEN DEATH SHALL COME. 
When Death to either shall come— 
I pray it be first to me— 
Be happy as ever at home, 
If so, as I wish, it be. 


Possess thy heart, my own, 
And sing to the child on thy Knee, 
Or read to thyself alone 
The songs that I made for thee. 
—Robert Bridges. 








a 
THE DEEP-SEA PEARL. 
rhe love of my life came not 
As love unto othefs‘is cast; 
For mine was a seeret wound,— , 
But the wound. gtew a pearl, at-last, 


rhe divers may come and go, 
rhe tides they arise and fall; 
lhe pearLin its shell lies sealed, 
And the Deep Sea coversall. 
Edith M. Thomas, in Harper’s Bazar. 
————_ + <> _ 
M en know love but as a part of life; 
I de it in some corner of the breast, 
| om themselves; and only where they rest 
J rief pauses of that daily strife, 
\ \ith the world might else be not so rife, 
| raw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 
| «some ardent, kiss-exacting boy) 
: | it up to sister, child or wife. 
why may not love and life be one? 
k we thus alone, when by our side, 
I va visible god, might be our guide? 
| wild the marts grow noble, and the street, 
: «a dungeon floor by weary feet, 
» via golden courtway of the Sun. 
—Henry Timrod. 


-~?>- 
i ittends to his interior self, 
~ a heart and keeps it; has a mind 
sers and supplies it; and who seeks 
uot a dissipated life, 
PSS. —Cowper. 


‘er now; the fallen snow 
| the heavens all coldly clear; 
! leafless boughs the sharp winds blow, 
‘he earth lies dead and drear.. 
God's love is not withdrawn; 
« within the keen air breathes, 
ity paints the crimson dawn, 
othes the bough with glittering wreaths. 
Vho giv’st the winter’s cold, 
| as Summer’s joyous rays, 
ly in thy love enfold, 
vep us through life’s,wintry days. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 
| am dead, 
lis with truth be said, 
rude stone that marks my lowly head, 
pite of doubt and indecision, : 
« of weakness, lameness, blindness, 
~ treachery and fate’s unkindness, 
! of friends and scorn of foes, 
poverty and all its woes, 
ody’s ills that clog the mind 
lie bold spirit blind, 
rough my earthly course I went, 
‘ disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
—H. L. Koopman. 


WiPPOORWILEL AND. KATYDID. | 


try either didn’t see anything te challenge, or | 


Miscellaneous... 
'“ Yes,” I admitted, “that was quite possible.” 


~ pains ie bi preacemglidevel | “Quite possible. But ‘ow about this? The 
aectat hext hour nothin’ seemed to be drummer who was starin’ at the phenomenon 
stirrin’ under the Southern Cross. The noo sen- from the front o’ the group, suddenly turns round. 
didn’ ; ‘**T thought,’ he squeaked, ‘that, countin’ Mr. 
dn’t want-to, and some o’ the men had even be- | Jannaway, we were thirty-three all told.’ 
gun to snore. I was just droppin’ off to sleep! “* Then for once in your sinful young life,’ says 
myself; when a-snorer at the other end o’ the the corpril, ‘ you thought right, my son.’ 
tent suddenly raps out an oath, and his boot | “* Well,’ says the boy, edgin’ into the middle o’ 
comes whizzin’ down the gangway. the crowd, ‘’ow do you account for there bein’ 
The next swab as plays me that trick,’ he thirty-four shadows on the bloomin’ tent?’ 
grumbles, ‘will ’ave to take off his toonik to me| “ Nobody attempted to account for it; nobody 
n the mornin’. | even wanted to account for it. What everybody 
What trick, chum?’ I asks, chuckin’ him did want, ’owever, was to get off that cursed 


~~ boot. : island without another minute’s delay. Like one 
indignaes MS'e¥ cold foot on my face,’ he says, man the detachment turned and bolted for the 
adignant. pinnace in which we’ad landed and which was 


“It didn’t sound nice, some’ow, and my ’eart , moored a few yards fromthe beach. It was the 
commenced to beat a devil’s tattoo under the | stampede of the previous afternoon over again, 
blankets. But nobody sald nothin’, and if. it! with the difference that this time me an’ the color 
‘adn t been for the thumpin’ of a dozen gallant ' sergeant and Jannaway were in it as well. 
earts besides mine you might ’ave ’eard a pin}. “ We splashed through the water, shinned over 
drop. the gunnel o’ the big boat, got out the oars and 

Presently, ’owever, the drummer, who slep’ gave way like a crew possessed. But we'd barely 
next to the corpril, calls out somethin’ beneath : put a hundred yards between us and the Blank 
hi 8 bedelothes. " | File’s shadow on the tent before the sea began to 

What is “ Sticks” a-sayin’?’ asks one o’ the pubble about the pinnace like water round an 
men anxiously. . egg in a saucepan. : 

“*He’s only - talkin’ “«For the Lord’s sake,’ cries one o’ the men, 
corpril. . layin’ on his oar, ‘look at the bloomin’ island! *” 

“* No, he ain’t,’ pipes the boy in his igh treble,| “Then we saw a most curious thing. The 
‘but somebody’s a-walkin’ in his!’ island was gradually growin’ smaller—in other 

* This statement was received with a most on- words, it was sinkin’ before our eyes! Presently 
comfortable silence of several minutes. Then the | only the tops 0’ the tents and the jackstaff were 
man next to me begins hurriedly to seramble into | visible above the water, and then only the Union 
his trousers, ; Jack itself. When that ’omely bit o’ buntin’ ’ad 

“* The kid’s quite right,’ he says, ‘and I know | gone, too, the drummer burst out a-crying. 
bloomin’ well who the sleep-walker is? “* Any’ow,’ says the corpril, cheerily, ‘that ex- 

“* Who?’ inquires a dozen voices at.once. - asperatin’ Blank File’s gone with it.’ 

“*The Blank File,’ says the man, ‘and he’s; «+ Aye,’ chimes in the ‘ Dismal Jimmy’ of the 
lookin’ for a sleepin’ billet, that’s what he’s a-doin’ | detachment, “but we shall be under stoppages o’ 
of. But he ain’t goin’ to doss next to me,’ he says, pay until them arms and accoutrements are made 
and with that he bolts out o’ the tent. | good. ‘I said at'the time,’ he continued, ‘that it 

‘In another minute there was nobody—so far | was no earthly bell a’tollin’—’ 
as we knew—left inside it. We all wanted to| “¢Take that man’s name for disobedience of 
keep the sentry comp’ny till daylight.” | orders,’ roars out Jannaway. ‘’Ow dare you make 

Mr. Pagett paused to refill his pipe, an opera-' my flesh creep,’ he says, ‘when I ’aven’t got a 
tion he effected with characteristic absent-minded- | stitch 0’ clothin’ on?’ 
ness from my pouch. I feigned to be pondering! «<«There’s the Dutch flagship in the offing just 
his last words. off the port beam, sir,’ sings out another. 

“ After such a night of horror,” I hazarded,| “* Then I’ope to goodness,’ says Jannaway, 
“the daylight must indeed have been a welcome casting an anxious eye over the naked forms 
relief.” : | before him, ‘ that the adm’ral ’asn’t brought no 

He slipped the pouch, with charming naivete, ' ladies with him to see the noo island! ’ 
into his pocket. ‘ You mark time a bit,” he said.; «An hour later we clambered one by one up 
“1 ‘aven't finished with that night of ’orror yet.”.| the steep sides o’ the Dutchman, and were served 

I murmured an apology. ‘ out with a pair of baggy trousers apiece. If 

“No,” he continued. ‘“ Before the sun arose | there were any ladies on board they must ’ave 
we were destined to ’ave another scare, com- been sent below before we got alongside, and 
pared with which the others were child’s play. It the orf’cers and men didn’t matter. Mr. Janna- 
was this way, look. | way told the adm’ral that we were pore cast- 

‘“* The corpril was explainin’ to Mr. Jannaway. | aways from a wrecked emigrant ship, and the 
who’ad come out of his quarters in his pyjam- adm’ral, with one eye cocked on me, said he’d 
mers, that the men couldn’t sleep inthe minin’ | had the pleasure of meetin’ one at least of the 
tent on account of the heat, and Jannaway was | pore emigrants before. Then, with a chronic 
just beginnin’ to talk sarcaustic about a girls’ | twinkle in the same eye, he carried us back to 
school afraid o’ the dark, when the sentry drops | Batavia, and put us on board our own ship. 
his rifle with a clatter that brings all our gallant! “ Before reportin’ ourselves, ’owever, Mr. Jan- 
hearts into our necks. His teeth were rattlin’ in naway addressed us in a few kind words. 
his ’ead like a boxful o’ dice, youcould ’ave’ungup ; “ ‘If you mention that there Blank File,’ he 
your coat an’ ’at on his eyes, and he was pointin’ | says, ‘ you will get the credit of being biggar 
to his front like a sign post shook by the wind. | liars than what you really are. Therefore,’ he 


in his. sleep,’. says the 











At first we thought it was an applepletic fit, but 
after a bit we discovered that he was wishful for 
us to look at the jackstaff. 

“ The first glimmer o’ dawn was whitenin’ the 
eastern ’orizon, and there was just light enough 
for us to see an extr’ordin’ry phenomenon that 
made even a detachment o’ marines stare. There 
wasn’t air enough to chill your wetted finger; it 
was a dead, tropical calm; the great jack and its 
*alyards lay alongside the staff as if they were 
glued to it. Yet all of a sudden the long fold of 
bunting stirred, and the double lines twanged 
against the pole like a plucked ’arpstring! 

«“ Five seconds later the thing ’appened again, 
and then continued at perfectly reg’lar intervals. 
Not a soul, as far as we could see, was within ten 
yards of that bewitched spar. Yet one thing was 
quite plain. Some one was fingerin’ the ’alyards 
before our very eyes! 

“Presently Jannaway clears his throat. 

“*Am I goin’ stark mad like the rest o’ you,’ 
he asks ’uskily, ‘oris there a bell ringin’ some- 
where?’ 

“You might ’ave stabbed the silence which fol- 
lowed with a baynit. 

“*¢There is a bell, sir,’ says one o’ the men at 
length, ‘ a big bell a-tolling. I should judge it to 
be as far away as Batavia, or p’r’aps Plymouth,’ 
he says; ‘ but in either case you may lay to it that 
it’s no earthly bell—’ 

“*¢That’s enough,’ says Jannaway, stampin’ his 
foot. ‘I won’t’ave no more of it. Color-sergeant,’ 
he says, ‘ as soon as it’s daylight fall the men in 
for bathin’ parade. There’s nothin’ like a sea dip 


off into the middle o’ the island. 

“ The detachment strolled down to the water’s 
edge, while I, disbelievin’ in ghosts now that the 
daylight was comin’, sat down and lit my pipe. 
At first I watched the sunrise, and it seemed to 
me that the day was gettin’ up with a most dis- 
reputable black eye. Across the red an’ green 
an’ orange inflammation of the dawn was stuck 
adark patch that in the case of a pore soldier 
would ’ave got him confined to barracks for a 
fortnight. But after a bit my attention was at- 
tracted to Lootenant Jannaway, who was peerin’ 
under a great ledge o’ rock a couple of ’undrec 
yards away. Presently he stood up and beckoned 
to me. 

“Tell me what you see in there,’ he says, when 
I reached him. 

“* You ought to know,’ I says. moppin’ my face, 
after I’d looked into the ole; ‘ you’ve been starin’ 
at it for the last five minutes.’ 

“But I want to make sure, you insolent vaga- 
bone,’ he says. ‘Our nerves are all endways, and 
p’r’aps I’ve been mistook.’ ' 

“¢Very well, then,’ says I, ‘it’s a rusted round 
shot mixed up with a ’uman skeleton.’ 

“¢T thought so,’ he returns, with a sigh. of re- 
lief. ‘But since this island is a noo-born .baby, 
in a manner o’ speaking’, it licks me’ow them 
things come there.’ . 

“<p aps,’ says I, after thinkin ’ard for some 
moments, ‘they were born with the bloomin’ 
baby.’ 

“*You're a fool, Pagett,’ says he, ‘and you'd 
better go and fall in with the rest.’ 

‘“‘ Now, as I was earryin’ my wounded feelin’s 
back to my comrades, it suddenly struck me that 
the dawn wasn’t breakin’ as quickly as it usually, 
does in those latitoods. The black patch over 
the day’s eye had covered the entire face of the 
eastern. sky, and was spreadin’.to the zenith 
faster than the daylight itself. It was plain, 
from the. incessayt. twinklin’ that a. tropical 

hunderstorm was.comin’ up: with the. sun, and 
you may take my word for it that a bare rock 
lin midocean ain’t the safest place to see one 
from. 

“The detachment ’ad already undressed, and 
were bein’ mustered by the color sergeant, so I 
slipped off my clothes and joined them. 

“ Before the muster was over the mornin’ ’ad 
grown much darker than the night had ever been, 
and the sky above us was like a great velvet pall 
with its borders trailin’ in the sea. Long zigzag 
rents were torn in the pall about every second, 
nor was there any interval in the ’orrible din o’ 
the thunder. Luckily we escaped the rainfall, 
but we could ’ear it ’issin’ on the sea a mile 
away like forty thousand locomotives blowin’ off 
steam. , 

“ As it was too dark to bathe, and too dangerous 
to go into the tent where the arms were, Janna- 
way fell us in two deep in rear of it. Before very 
long, ’owever, the eastern edge.o’ the pall began 
to lift, and a streak of crimson sky appeared be- 
neath it. Then the streak widened; orange 
showed above the red, primrose above the orange, 
till presently we could see the bright blue o’ the 
zenith. The velvet pall had rolled away as 
quickly as it ’ad spread.” 

Mr. Pagett removed the pipe from his mouth 
and laid it upon the table. 

“ You’ve been in the tropics yourself, sir?” he 
observed, looking into the fire. 

I nodded. 

“Did you ever see one o’ them lightnin’ photo- 

hs?’ 
Oc ve heard of them,” I admitted cautiously. 
“It is said that they cannot yet be accounted for 
by science, though they are undoubtedly elec- 


trical.” 
“J saw one that mornin’ on the island,” he 





“ prove my soul; 

‘iy Way as birds their trackless way, 
‘arrive! What time, what circuit first 
hot; me } r ae : 
od time, His good time, I shall arrive; 

'* cuides me and the bird. . Browning, | 


mused; “ the flash over the Tor just now *’minded 
me of it. be 

“The first thing we noticed after Jannaway 
dismissed us and we'd moved away from the tent 
_was the double line of our shadows still fixed 
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to steady the nerves.’ And with that he walks | 


(2 7@ phage * 


says, ‘ I shouldn’t.’ 

“* And you may lay to it that we didn’t.” 

From a battered Service ditty box on the man- 
telpiece Mr. Pagett produced a crumpled half 
sheet of note paper. 

“ That inscription,” said he, “was sent me by 
| Lieutenant Jannaway a year after we were paid 
off. He copied it off an old brass in the tower of 
a church at Sandwich.” 

I refrained from commenting on the remarkable 
resemblance of the writing to Mr. Pagett’s own 
cramped caligraphy, and read it aloud: 

“Sacred to the Memory,” it ran, “of Beltishaz- 
zar Farwig, Private in the Marines, and sometime 
a Bellringer of this Church. Who died on the 29th 
Dec., 1770, on board His Majesty’s ship Endeavor 
(commanded by the famous Navigator, Captain 
James Cook), and was buried at sea in Lat. 9d, 
13m S. and Long. 104d E.’’ 

“ Wasn't it a most extr’ordin’ry, thing,” asked 
Mr. Pagett, regarding me out of the tail of his 
jeye, “that the pore feller should ’ave come to 
| the surface again on the middle of a volcanic 
| island?” 

“ Most extraordinary! ” I murmured. 

“ And that, after all them years, he should ’ave 
' drilled once more with his old regiment and been 
' photographed with them by lightnin’?” 

“IT never heard anything like it before,” said I. 
« And that he should ’ave tolled that onearthly 
| bell to warn them that the island was goin’ to 

sink?” 

| ‘Wonderful, indeed. Yet to me, Mr. Pagett, 
| the most wonderful thing of all is your own mar- 
velous power of inven—of memory, I mean.” 

Mr. Pagett stared at me in pained surprise. ‘I 
was afraid,’ he said reproachfully, ‘“‘that you 
| were goin’ to use another word. In which case, 
| mister, me an’ you would ’ave ’ad to part brass- 
| rags! ’—Punceh. 


Wouth’s Department. _ 


Those First Little Trousers. 


And the next morning nurse put on Roggie’s 
new little trousers and Reggie’s new little trou- 
| sers; and, oh, but they did look fuuny,—you can 
{ see how funny they looked,—these tiny boys in 

their tiny trousers. 

And you should have heard the little nurse 

‘laugh. 

“ Ha! ha!” she laughed. .“ Oh, you funny little 
black spiders! Ha! ha!” 

And Roggie did not like to have nurse laugh. 

And Reggie did not like to have nurse laugh. 
| And as soon as they had eaten their bread and 
| milk, as soon as they had eaten their . breakfast, 

hey ran out on the veranda where papa was 
| reading his paper. 

And what do you think their papa did when he 
saw them? 

Why, he threw his paper high up in the air, and 
he laughed. ‘“ Ha! Ha! what little men are these? 
Come here, and-T’ll put you both in my pocke.t” 

Aud he caught Roggie up in his arms, and pre- 
tended he was going to put him in his pocket. 

And Roggie did not like to see his father laugh, 

' and Reggie did not like to have his father laugh; 
and they wriggled and screamed, and ran away 
, down the path tothe garden where mamma was 
| watering her roses. : 
; And what do you think mamma did when she 
| saw them? Mamma didn’t laugh. Oh, no. She 
| put her little lace handkerchief up to her eyes; 
| and she cried: ‘Oh, oh, where are my babies! 
' Oh, oh, will they never come back again! ” , 

And Roggie did not like to see his mother ery, 
and Reggie did not like to see his mother ery. 
So they took hold of hands and toddled on down 
the path to the big silver poplar tree where dear 
Arabella and dear Araminta stood singing and 
| swinging, both in a swing together. 

And Arabella laughed, “Ha! ha! he! he!” as 
she swung high up in the branches. 

And Araminta laughed, “ Hat ha! he! he! ” as 
she swung high up in the branches. 

And Roggie did not like to have Arabella 
laugh, and Reggie did not like to have Ara- 
minta laugh. And so they ran down the path as 
fast as they could go. On and on and on they 
ran till they came to the little brook in the little 
meadow. : 

And Roggie sat down on the bank by the brook 
and cried. ‘ 

“1 want my dress on,” he cried. “ I don’t want 
these trousers.” ' 

And Reggie sat down on the bank by the brook 
and cried. . . ; 

“T want my dress on,” he cried. 
want these trousers.” 

And Roggie cried: “I'll throw them away, I 
will! I’ll.,throw these trousers away!” 

And Reggie cried: “I’ll throw them away, I 
will! 1’ll throw these trousers away!’’ 

And those little rogues, they did!’ They pulled 
off their new little trousers, and they threw them 
into the brook! > ah * 

And mamma came running down the meadow 
path to find them. And, oh, how she laughed 
when she saw them! 

“Ha! ha!” she laughed. “Oh, you dear little 
things! Have you thrown your trousers away?” 

But she cuddled them. close in her arms and 
kissed them. ‘ : 

“ There, don’t cry!” she said. .“‘ Mammajisglad 
you threw them away. Yes, I am glad you threw 
them away.” , bis : 














“I don’t 
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Yes. “There onthe--other side of the brook old 
Nanny stood with a look of surprise in her wise 
eyes, watching those little trousers as they 
floated away down the stream!—Gertrude Smith, 
in Little Folks. ; 
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Bees and Honey. 


It is not economy but extravagance to use 
cheap sections, or sections that have been 
used before for comb honey. It may seem 
to be a saving when buying, but. when. sell- 
ing it seems hard to have from four to eight 
centsa section taken off the price simply 
because the honey does not look as well as 
that of some one who has been more _partic- 
ular in striving to put up honey or to fur- 
nish sections for the bees to put it up in 
that will look all right. The same may. be 
said in regard to crates. Get new ones 
every time if the honey is to.be shown in. 
them. , 

Some people may like basswood or buck- 
wheat honey better than clover honey, yet 


same crate. Put each by itself as long as 
there is enough to make a full crate of one 
kind, and if it, is necessary to. put up the 
last crate from two or three kinds sell it for 
what it may bring, or keep it to use at home 
or give to the poor. If obliged to give away 
one crate out of 20, the 19 will sell for more 
than the 20 would if they were in mixed lots. 

We think it poor economy to use anything 
less than full sheets of fqundation in either 
frames or sections. The bees cannot. make 
comb foundation as cheaply as you can buy 
it if they ‘“‘work for nothing and board 
themselves.’’ Every pound they make costs 
at least six pounds of honey, and in a very 
good flow of honey probably nearer to twice 
that in the time spent. 7 


A writer in Rural World says he has for 
several years had one or two apiaries in @ 
locality with deep black soil, on which red 
clover grew very heavy and rank, but he 
never knew his bees to.store any honey from 
it, but at his home apiary, on a clay soil, 
where clover is not so rank, the most of his 
surplus honey for nine years has been 
red clover honey, and they gather 
more for a while in a dry season 
than in a wet season when the growth 
isrank. But he notices that some colonies 
gather much more red clover honey than 
others, in some cases twice as much as any 
other in the apiary, when they are all pure 
Italians, standing side by side with queens 
of the same age. That is the colony he 
should raise queens from. They are prob- 
ably of the long-tongued varjety that Mr. 
Root is so anxious to procure. 


Many people have an idea that the queen 
bee is a sort of ruler over all the domestic 
economy of the hive, and that she directs the 
storing of the honey and the time of swarm- 
ing, but she does neither. 

The queen bee, though the most important 
in the hive, as being the mother of all the 
other bees, is really the servant of all the 
rest, and dependent upon them. She can- 
not feed herself, or even digest her own 
food. The worker bees must digest her food 
and convey it to her in their mouths, as the 
pigeon does for the squab, from the time the 
larva is hatched from the egg to the day of 
her death. They do this that she may con- 
tinue in her work of reproduction by laying 
sometimes twice her own weight of eggs in 
day. The eggs may vary.in number from 
1500 to 3500 in a day, and when the honey 
flow is light she is fed to produce but the 
smaller number, but with a full honey flow 
they increase her feed and force her to lay 
as many as she possibly can. It virtually 
rests with them as to the number she shall 
produce, and thus it is that feeding the bees 
early-in-the spring will stimulate the rapid 
filling of brood comb and a full colony in 
about twenty-four days from the time the 
feeding begins. 


It is better not to apen the hives before 
the first of March, even if it is suspected 
that they are short of supplies.: They might 
as well starve to death as freeze to death, 
and it is almost impossible to close them up 
again as they were before, and the bees can- 
not get around to seal them up again. If 
favorable weather comes. then they may be 
looked after and given:a little candy made 
from pure sugar. This is better in cold 
weather than syrup. Then they should 
be given enough with their stores to last 
them at least a month before the hive is 
opened again. If frames are examined for 
any purpose in March put them back in the 
same position as before, and close the hive as 
snugly as possible, even adding to the cover- 
ing over it to protect the bees if a cold and 
windy day should follow the warm one when 
the hive is opened, as very likely there may. 


A writer in the Australasian Beekeeper 
gives his method of extracting the wax from 
old combs. While we think that old combs 
in fair condition are’ worth much more to 
put in frames for new swarms than to melt 
up for wax, we will give the whole descrip- 
tion of his method as hé describes it as 
briefly as could be done with a good descrip- 
tion to work by. And this reminds us that 
we were asked a short time ago if the use of 
old combs in the hive and the wax in comb. 
foundations was not likely to largely in- 
crease the cost of beeswax. We think not, 
as paraffine is now used for many purposes 
for which wax was once thought necessary. 
Even the seamstress ‘‘ waxes’ her thread 
with a bit of paraftine candle, and they are 
used where wax candles were once thought 
none too good. Then the use of comb and 
rfoundation .has given an impulse to bee- 
keeping that is rapidly increasing the, pro- 
duction of both honey and wax. Da, 

‘“‘ Cut a piece of strong wire cloth about 
an inch larger than the inside of the boiler 
in which the combs are to be melted. Turn 
down at right angles about half an inch 
of the wire cloth all around the edge to 
make a strainer that will fit easily inside 
the boiler. Then cut a board the same 
shape as. the boiler, but about 1} inches 
smaller in dimensions. Across this board 
andat right angles with the grain of the 
wood nail some half-inch strips of the 
wood about three inches «apart and ‘paralle} 
with each other. Bore some holes about 
oné inch -in size in the hoard between 
the strips of wood. Half fill the boiler 
with water. -Put in the. ,ald ‘combs, 
Put the board on top of. the combs. When 
the combs are melting takeout the ‘board 
and stirthem up with a stick.. Add more 
combs.as the others,.melt.. When a suffi- 
cient quantity is quite. dissolved, put in 
the strainer (but edge downwards), put thé 
bogrd on top of the strainer so that the strips 
nailed across the board. are next to the 
strainer. Sink the board about one inch be- 
neath the “surface or deeper by placing 
weights on it (I use bricks). Then when 
thé'war has riser tothe strfate skim ‘it off, 
then take out the strainer and stir the stuff 
in the boiler well. Sink in the strainer as 
befere; wait about. fifteen minutes, then 
skim:it again. Very: little wax will be left 
after. the third skimmjng, and] that little 
can be obtained the next day if the strainer 


. {be left -subnjerged ixi.the boiler till its con- 





And Roggte smiled through his tears.; ) ..: 

“Nanny is looking,” he said. “See, see! Old 
Nanny is looking! ”’ i 

And Reggie smiled through his tears. 
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tents are cold; As*the wax is skimmed off 
it might be strained, ‘but I do not do sd 


then. I-prefer to.remelt. the cake. obtained | 
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it will not pay to send both to market in the} 
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‘and'then strain the wax through a flannel 
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covered that out of 4300 species of flowers culti- 
vated in Europe only 420 possess dn agreeable 
perfume. Flowers with white or cream-colored 
petals are more frequently odoriferous than 
others.‘ Next in order come the yellow flowers, 
then the red, after them the blue, and finally the 
violet, of which only thirteen varieties out of 308 
give off a pleasing perfume. In the whole list 
3880 varieties are offensive in odor, and 2300 have 
no perceptible smell, either good or bad. 

.— Professor Boutan has succeeded in making 
snap-shot photographs of fishin thé sea at a 
depth of about nine feet. His plan is to let down 
into the water a white sheet, and then attract the 
fish in front of it by a judicious distribution of 
toothsome bait. The object of the proceeding is 
to increase our knowledge of the movements of 
fish when not constrained by artific’al surround- 
ings: or confinement, It has been proposed to 
lower cameras two.or three miles in the sea and 
make ‘photographs there by flashlight, but tlie 
enormous pressure at such depths would, it is ob- 
jected, crush the apparatus. ria 

—Physicians who haye declaimed against the 
banefulness of kissing, are likely- to indulge in 
many an “I told you so!” over a recent occur- 
rence at Friendship, Me. Three: young women 
visited a sick friend, and all kissed her when 


few days later all three of her visitors come down 
with diphtheria. Thre anti-kissing moral seems to 
be clear -enough here, but the incident conveys 
another also, that when one can do nd good by 
coming in contact with them, suspicious cases of 
“sore throat” are things to avoid. 

——The newest application of photography is to 
cotton cloths. The discoverer of the possibility o 
printing directly from the negative plate upon the 
cloth is an amateur, and he has made highly effec- 
tive cushions in this way. The blue print is the 
best for the purpose, and portraits, landscapes 
or marines appear in a rich tone that is practically 
unfading, even when washed. White bolting cloth 
and butcher’s linen are good backgrounds, and 
satin, in white or delicate tints, may be used. 

—It is a popular impression that Alaska is a 
frozen zone, and that the soilis barren and worth- 
less. This is a mistake. The sun is hot, the 
snow moistens and enriehes the earth, and the 
soil ih the valleys is fertile and productive. 
Wheat, corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, flaxseed 
and a considerable variety of vegetables and 
forage plants can be successfully grown in many 
parts of the territory. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 


Hints by Mav Manten. 





3735 Evening Wrap. 
32, 35 and 40 in. Bust. 


No wrap for evening wear is more thoroughly 
Satisfactory than the ample cape. It slips on and 
off with ease. It is essentially comfortable, and 
it rumples the gown as little as any garment 
that has ever been devised. The model illus- 
trated combines all essential practical feat-| 
ures. It is simple in form; it falls with sufficient 
ease and fulness to make fine folds, yet is not 
over full; it includes a generous hood, that can be 
drawn over the head or allowed to fall over 
the shoulders as occasion may demand; withal, 
it is elegant and eminently smart. The original 











72 yards of material 21 inches wide, or 3} yard : 
nches wide will be required. ” ae 
The pattern, No. 3735, is cutin three sizes: small 
32 inches, medium 36 inches, large 40 inches bust 
measure. 
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they parted. Next day the invalid died, and a|: 





is made of satin-faced cloth in pale turquoise blue, 
and is trimmed with an applique of white, out- | 
lined with a silver thread, and lined with white 
peau de soie; but white cloth is a favorite, while | 
all pale colors are used ; and still more elaborate | 
wraps can be made from panne velour with lace 
applique, peau de soie, satin brocade, and lace 
over satin. 

The cape is cut in two pieces, withaseam at| 
the centre back. The hood is simply round and | 
full, drawn up to form a becoming frill. The neck 





is finished with a high storm collar, which ean be 
omitted, if desired, the hood alone making a 
sufficient finish. 

To cut this wrap fora woman of medium size 





3712 Woman's Waist. | 
132 to 4C in. bust. 


All thin, transparent materials are having an 
extended vogue ; thefhalf low or square neck with 
elbow sleéves is also much ‘worn. The smart 
model illustrated has the advantage of allowing 
that combination, or high neck with long sleeves, 
as preferred. As illustrated the material is black 
ribbon-striped net over white liberty,-as shown in 
the sketch a similar material is made with a 
square yoke, V-back and sleeves of lace, but lace, 
embroidered batiste, net and all soft silks and 
woolen goods are suitable. 

To cut,this waist for a woman of medium size 
44 yards of material 18 or 21inches wide, or 1} 
yards 44 inches wide, will be required, when elbow 
sleeves and square neck are used; 2% yards 18 
inches wide, 23 yards 21 inches wide, or 14 yards 
44inches wide, with 2} yards 18 inches wide, 2 
yards 21 inehes wide, or 13 yards 44 inches wide, 
for sleeves, plastron, V-shaped back and collar 
when high neck and long sleeves are used, with 1 
yard of velvet or silk for girdle. 

The pattern, No. 3712, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 
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3739 Men’s Pajamas 
36 to 44 in. breast. 





The comfort and the utility of the pajamas are 
acknowledged facts. Like many another gar- 
ment brought to us from the East, they have be- 
come a necessity and make an essential part of : 
every masculine outfit. The model illustrated 
includes all the latest features, and.is well-fitting 
atthe same time that it provides perfect ease. 
As will be seen, the coat closes at the centre 
and is single-breasted, that being held the 
best style by all our leading  outfitters- 
As shown, the material is silk and wool flannel 
in stripes of gray on white, and the fastenings 
are Brandenburgs in white cord; but Scotch 
flannel, flannelette, Madras, cheviot and wash 
silks are all suitable and all available. If pre. 
ferred, the closing can be accomplished by means 
of buttons and buttonholes, or the Brandenburgs 
can be made from the material cut into narrow 
strips and stitched to form a cord, but the method 
employed in the illustration is the simplest and 
most generally used. ' 

The trousers are simple and straight. drawn up 
at the waist by means of tapes inserted at the 
upper edge. The coat is loose but shapely, and 
cut on excellent lines. At the left side is a patch 
pocket, and the neck is finished with a soft, turn 
over collar. 

To cut these pajamas for a man of medium size 
8} yards of material 21 inches wide, 7} yards 27 
inches wide, or 6 yards 32 inches wide will be re 
quired. 

The pattern, No. 3739, is cut in sizes for a 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44-inch breast measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern ilus- 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size wanted, and write your name and address 
distinetly.. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 








SIMPLY 


“DRACC 


ED OUT.” 


The experience of'a working girl, living ina New Jersey 


town, with Ripans Tabdles is‘ interesting, because it re‘lects 


faith in everything. I was si 
__ miserable existence. To please my friends I consented to a 
» ‘trial of Ripans Tabules. Not expecting any change in my 
,condition, I was most agreeably surprised. After taking two 
or three cartons (being very careful to follow directions) a 
¢omplete change was’ wrought in my health. I can not say 


* “enough ia praise of them. 
friends. 
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in a measure the condition of thousands of other working girls 
who are confined in factories and stores and who might bencfit 
“For years I have suffered from severe attacks of indiges- 
tion,”’ she cays, “ accompanied by all its attendant evils—head- 

. aches, heartbdm, ete. I have tried many remedies, but could 

" iget no ‘selfef, Several of my friends recommended Ripans 
 Tabules to me, but having tried so many medicines I had Jost 


mply dragged out and passed a 


I am recommending them to my 


It is the most-worderful cure of the age for that great 

~ American monster, ‘dyspepsia,’ which is making life a burden 
to so many all over our fair land. 
word of mine would induce sufferers from this dread disease to 
usé¢ Ripans Tabules I should feel happily conscious of having 
done something to alleviate human suffering.” 


If any written or spoken 
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The Horse. 


Competent Judges for Trotting Races. 


Among the various suggestions for con- 
serving and increasing interest in the trot- 
ting turf, none is more commendable than 
that of some concerted action for’ securing 
better judges. In most contests of strength 
or skill, much responsibility falls upon the 
judge or referee. In glove contests, the se- 





lection of the referee is considered of vital. 


importance and is an essential part of the 
articles of agreement. In track athletics, in 
football, in boat racing and in baséball, great 
pains are taken in selecting judges (referees 
or umpires) qualified for their duties, but in 
trotting contests, as a general rule, the set- 
tlement of that important question is left to 
the last moment, and too often the chance 
comer is considered competent to fill a place 
in the judges’ stand. 

In the Grand Circuit, and especially in 
events where the purses are large, more 
thought is given to the selection of judges, 
but even here the same judges. do not always 
officiate throughout. the entire meeting, and 
their places are frequently filled at haphaz- 
ard ; while in the smaller circuits—composed 
generally of half-mile tracks—the judges (I 
mean the whole body of three) ar@ usually 
an afterthought. 

Exceptions there are, of course, and it has 
always been a pleasure to me to testify to 
the fact that upon one half-mile track in 
New Hampshire the management has for 
several years made a point of providing 
trustworthy, capable and efficient judges, 
and meetings there have been uniformly suc- 
cessful. ' 

Owners and drivers have expressed to me 
more than once their satisfaction with these 
meetings, for though the rules are strictly 
enforced, they know what they can depend 
upon, and the public appreciates the fact 
that a race over this course is a bona fide 

contest, not a hippodrome. 

As a counter illustration, I quote a re- 
mark made to me several years ago by one 
of the oldest drivers in New England. We 
were on a train, returning from a meeting at 
one of the larger Massachusetts tracks, 
where the judges had been inefficient and 
the discipline lax. In commenting upon the 
race, I said: ‘‘ Mr. Blank, if I had been in 
the stand today I should have punished you 
severely for violation of the rules.” He 
replied: ‘Sir, driving is my livelihood ; I 
am not in it for glory, but for bread and 
butter. I always size up the judges’ stand, 
and I take every advantage allowed me. If 
you had been in the stand I should have 
driven straight. I should not have dared to | 
take chances with you.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances. 
Opportunities for evading the rules are fre- | 
quent, and drivers are, I fear, often cruelly 
tempted. But where the judges are men of 
probity, knowledge and decision, fraud is 
quickly detected and punished, and under 





such circumstances honest racing is the rule. 
I have been interested more or less actively | 
in the trotting turf for twenty-five years, | 
and observation and experience have con- | 
vinced me that the place for reform is first | 
of all in the judges’ stand. 

Honest, competent judges insure good | 
racing. But when judges are incompetent | 
discipline is invariably lax, the character of 
the contest is lowered and the sport de-, 
teriorates. 

The decision of the judges frequently in- 
volves the distribution of a large amount of 
money; and the penalties inflicted may im- 
peril a man’s very livelihood (a fact fully 
realized by every member of the Board of 
Appeals). Therefore, the interested parties 
and the outside public have.a right to 
demand that the incumbents of such respon- 
sible positions be thoroughly competent, 
familiar with the rules of the turf, keen 
observers, strict disciplinarians and fair- 
minded men. When this becomes the rule 
trotting will acquire greater prestige and 
the sport lifted to a higher plane will inspire 
anew the confidence and support of the 
public.—Charles Dana Palmer, in Turf, 
Field and Farm. 

ee 


Are We Breeding Out the Trotter? 

A study of the tables recently published in the 
Turf, Field and Farm, showing the sires whose 
get for the first time in 1900 trotted in 2.30 or paced 
in 2.25, has brought to my attention a fact which, 
in my estimation, is most alarming to friends of 
the trotter. In looking over the compilation, at 
first casually, I was strnek with the large number 
of performers at the lateral gait, and had the curi- 
osity to make an examination, and found that 323 
new sires, as they may be called, had got 166 trot- 
ting and 188 pacing performers of last season, the 
latter class being decidedly in the majority. 

While aware that pacers had been rapidly gain- 
ing upon trotters for some years past, I was 
greatly surprised to find that they outnumbered 
the others in a compilation of this character. To 
my mind the fact is pregnant with warning. It is 
to this rising generation of sires that we must look 
for future crops of light-harness performers, and 
no other style of compilation shows so forcibly 
and truthfully the trend of the times. I had the 
further curiosity to make an examination of the 
get of new sires, at intervals of three years, during 
the past decade, and this little table shows the re- 
sult: 

New Sires. Trotters. Pacers. Ratio Pacers. 





1891 . . . .434 390 121 0.31 
1894... .539 396 207 0.52 
1897... . .400 228 223 0.97 
1900. . . .323 166 188 1.13 


Since there were over three times as many 
trotters as pacers among the get of new sires 
ten years ago, while in 1900 the pacers came to 
outnumber the trotters, it may fairly be expected, 
presuming that the same ratio of increase con- 
tinues, that in another decade the positions will be 
reversed, and we shall greet a crep of pacers 
for the year 1910 treble the size of the trotting 
crop. 

In this connection, and to show how compara- 
tively insignificant in numbers pacers -.were at 
an earlier period, I will mention that the parent 


volume of Chester’s Complete Trotting and Pac- |. 


ing Record, which covers performances to the 
close of the year 1883, devotes 730 pages to sum- 
maries of trotting races, and omly 57 to pacing 
races, a ratio for the latter gait:of only 07.80. 
These are unmistakable and alarming indica- 
tions, and must cause lovers and breeders of the 
American trotter to inquire not only where are 
we at, but whither are we tending? I should 
answer, toa trotterless age, and in the not re- 
mote future, so enormous are the constant gains 
of the pacer, unless methods are radically 
changed. " 

There is no antipathy to the pacing gait on my 
part, although greatly preferring the trotter, from 
long association [and a genuine admiration fora 
pure-gaited horse when using his limbs at a high 
rate of speed in that style of movement. To me, 
and to myriads of others, it is, and ever will be, 
the poetry of motion. I am well aware that the 
pace is faster than the trot by afew seconds in 
the mile, and also that many natural trotters are 
prone to shift to the pace when tired, because it 
is easier for them on account of less concussion 
and a change in the play of the muscles. 

1 am willing also to admit that it requires 
more careful study of breeding and more exper 
ence to produce the perfect trotter than the per- 
fect pacer, yet I regard the former gait as the 
highest grade of culture for a light-harness horse, 
while the latter occupies an intermediate station 
between the trot and the run. It has cost many 
years of experiment and millions of dollars to 
make the trotter what he is, recognized every- 
where to be the peculiar and distinctive product 
of America. In this regard all other nations are 


simply distanced. Shall we maintain the position } 


it has taken us so long to gain, or shall we now 
allow the American trotter to be superseded, 


2. SHORTY, p, 2.17 1-4. 
4. MAJOR GREER, p, 2.14. 





SOME GOOD PERFORMERS OF THE PAST SEASON. 


3. SOLON GRATTAN, 2.11 1-4. 


1. GILES NOYES, p, 2.05 1-4. 


5. 


' 
we 


WALNUT HALL, 2, 2.20 1-4. 





rapidly drifting that way there can be no doubt 
after pondering the unquestionable facts stated. 
Thus far performers at any rate of standard 
speed have been considered, but the impending 
danger is yet more startling when faster classes 
are taken into uccount. I knew that a decided 
majority of the horses in the 2.15 list were pacers, 
but did not know and did not believe that a 
majority of those we have been breeding for the 
last five or six years having any pretension to 
speed were pacers. Yet such seems to be the 
fact. We are now breeding pacers instead of 
trotters, and this, as the last fifteen years prove, 
is to go on in an increasing ratio, unless means 
are taken to check it. 

is it in the interest of the breeder that it 
be checked? I think so. Unless it is, what is to 
become of the trotting-bred carriage horse? Does, 
any one suppose that pacers will ever be substi- 
tuted for trotters for such purposes? No. The 


distant day, is this: The trotter that has dis- 





superseded by them. Noone who has carefully 
studied the increase of pacers over trotters for 


therefore breed them. 


side wheelers will never come into fashion as{ that has led to this remarkable increase of pacers 
carriage horses, but what will happen, and at no| is a general impression that has come to prevail ' these few exceptions which might be cited by 
among many breeders within the last few years pacing extremists to prove the rule is due to the, 
placed and superseded the Hackney and French | that to get great speed at the trot you must stick comparatively insignificant amount of recognized | practicable to arrest the rapid increase of the 
coacher for heavy harness uses will in time be| close to pacing blood. That this isarank heresy pacing blood in their composition. The existence ' pacer, and to resume the breeding of trotters in- 


trotters is, I think, abundantly proved by a list entire 2.10 trotting list of 126 performers, only on 


due to the Wilkes family, which has, for, years | 


recently published of sires having five or more of case can be found where pacing blood is close up been accorded pre-eminence, although it is 


their get in th? 2.15list. There are eighty-three on the side of either sire or dam, and only seven 
of these sires, and a large majority of their get in which it appears at all. 
were pacers, 414 as against 324 trotters. Of these Bay Star (2.08) is by Kentucky Star (2.083 pac- 
eighty-three sires eleven got nothing but pacers, ing), but his sire was Robert McGregor, who had 
and eight more have only one trotter each, all of only five pacers out of 89 performers, and his dam 
the rest being pacers. Here is over one-fifth of was strictly trotting bred. Directum Kelly (2.08}) 
the whole number of sires practically producing js by Direct (2.054 pacing), but Direct was strictly 
nothing but pacers, while there were only six trotting bred, and had a trotting record of 2.18}: 
sires whose get were all trotters. Monterey (2.09}) is by Sidney (2.193 pacing), but 
Another fact of most striking significance is Sidney had both a sire and dam with trotting rec- 
disclosed by this table, and that is that forty-nine ords, and the same applies to Dr. Leek (2.094). 
stallions out of the eighty-three produced on an Maud S. (2.083) and Jay-Eye-See (2.10) were both 
average over three pacers to one trotter, the | from dams by Pilot Jr., a son of Pilot, a pacer as 
whole number being 315 pacers to ninety trotters. | far as he was anything, but Pilot Jr. was a natural 
These few facts, as it seems to me, prove that | trotter, and the cross is quite remote. Nelson 
many breeders prefer pacers to trotters, and | (2.09) was by Young Rolfe, a trotter, he by Tom 
| olfe, also a trotter, and the latter out of Poca- 
But, in my opinion, the most potent of all causes | hontas (2.174 pacing). 
It is simply ridiculous to claim that the speed of 


statistics readily and clearly prove. Scanning the | of this erroneous impression is, no doubt, largely 


notorious that it has produced more fast pacers 
than all others combined. But it is not a family 
of extreme speed at the trot, and by no means the 
equal of the Electioneer family in this respect, 
which is the freest from the pacing habit of all 
the great strains. 

The records leave no doubt of this. Of the four, 
teen trotters with records of 2.07 or better, six are 
descendants of Electioneer in the direct male line 
six of other sons of Hambletonian, and two of 
Mambrino Chief. The Wilkes family has only 
two representatives, and these are inside the list 
by only a quarter of a second each. Moreover- 
these two speedy scions of the Wilkes family 
made their records over five years ago in 1895 
since when no Wilkes has trotted as fast as 2.07 
This surely goes to prove that the family having 
the purest trotting action, and that transmits it 
with the greatest regularity, transmits also the 
highest rate of trotting speed. 

But toreturn to the important question: Is it 


stead? I have no doubt of it myself. All that is 
t 


ecessary is for breeders in Selecting 4), 
mals to choose those that do not a re 
reject those that do. In this aig - 
ing what to avoid, it May be noted that a ; 


the trotting-bred sires who have pacing ren 


there is not one of any prominence , 
hey, among whose get pacers do not 


dominate, and this is true even of =e 


records at both gaits. iv 

My experience as a breeder js 3.) , 
but so far as I am able to recall | hi 
one pacer where I expected 4 trott 
Kentucky Wilkes to Argo, daughter or | 
eer, and, of course, looked for a trott, 
Crafty, pacer (2.094). I have now about 
of young animals, from one to four y 
only one of them, and that one not bre 
is inclined to pace. 

What I have done I am sure other j, 
do, and even better than myself. | 
their while to try? Of one thing It 
that unless they do, the daw hing of t} 
ceutury will witness the passing of t)), 
trotter. The splendid structure 
thousands upon thousands of ines, | 
the better part of their thoughts and | 
and upon which countless millions of 
been lavished, shows unmistakat,), 
crumbling at the foundations. It has },... 
mined and the process goes on wit) 
rapidity. Unless a strong, well-diy..: 
determined combined effort is made. \ 
tion of but a few years when the Amer, 
will be practically a thing of the past 
F. Tracey. 
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Less than half the price of straw is 6), 8H) 

why you should use German Peat Moss { <A 

bedding. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 \. M 


ket street, Boston. 


| WE GUARANTEE To 


| 


CURE 


Your Horse or Any 
Domestic Animals 


of Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh 
and Pneumonia 


or refund the money. 


The new Dry Air treatment, 


~HYOME! 


Cures these diseases because it kills the germs 
causing them. 


IT CURES BY INHALATION 


the only method by which the germs can be 
_Teached. 

By allowing your Horse or Ox to breathe 
| daily, you insure them against all 
| respiratory diseases. Already over two hun- 
| dred prominent veterinarians have pronou: 
; HYOMEI the only positive cure for acclimat- 
| ing fever, coughs, catarrh, distemper and 
i pneumonia, and it is now used by the Gov- 
| ernment in 23 Experimental Stations. 
| Send for our book on HYOMEI. It is free 
|and tells you how to cure all diseases in 
animals. 

Horse and Ox Outfit, $1.50. Belgian Hare, 
Dog and Sheep Outfit, $1.25. Sent postage 
prepaid on receipt of price. 

The R. T. BOOTH CO., Oak St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








Endorsed by all leading norsemen for 
side lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid 
of electrics perfectly controlled; for colt 
breaking has no superior. Ask your har* 
ness maker for it. Price $3.00. For partics 
ulars address, 

W. T. GIBSON, 
tt Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass 
Agencies: 
MARK W. CROSS & CO., Boston, Mass. 














MOSEMAN BROS... New York, N. Y. 





the last fifteen years can doubt what the end is to 

be unless there is a concerted effort made among 

breeders to prevent it. 

A brief glance at other statistics will show how 

rapidly the pacer is breeding out the trotter. At 

the close of 1881 there were 1333 trotters in the 

2.30 list, against 106 pacers in the 2.25 list. For. 
the next ten years there were added to the list 
annually an average of 457 trotters as against 78 
pacers, or almost six trotters to one pacer; but 
since the close of 1891 the pacers have so gained 

upon the trotter that during the year 1899 there 

were added to the list 883 trotters as against 847 
pacers, Or nearly as many pacers as there were 
trotters. 

How ts this rapid increase of the pacer to be 

accounted for? Who can explain it? Some at- 

tribute it to early development, others to the use» 
of breeding animals of pacing descent, and still 
others to the instinct of the horse. He finds he 
can go easier and with less friction at the pace 
than he can at the trot, and sohe takes to the 
easier gait. Besides, tracks have greatly stimu- 
lated the breeding of pacers by offering large and 
numerous purses or stakes for this gait, until the 
pacer for sportMmg purposes is nearly or quite as 
valuable as the trotter. 

That many deliberately breed pacers instead of 











Hosee Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






j ae ' : - Ee 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible ¢ hiister any scar or 


ister ever uxed, Takes _ 
of sf bales for slater sornre action, ‘pemoves 
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MAY KING 


SIRE OF BINGEN, 2.06 5=4, Champion Trotting Stallion of 1898 and 1899. Chestnut King, br g, 2.12, Genevieve, 2.52 5=4, Pi Lijero, 2.52 Js2. Chestnut King, ch g, 
Matinee record 2.29 J=4, Nahesa, J, 2.43 J=2, 


2.57 Js4, Allie King, 2.58 3s4, Nordhoff, 2.25 I=4 Barney King, 
winner of ¥. 


2.23 34, Lillian Wilson 
earling Division Kentucky Futurity, 1895. 


May King was foaled in 1886, is a dark rich bay with black points, no white; strong conformation ; heavily muscled; perfectly sound. 
SERVICE FEE, $50. 
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No. 124136, Record 2.22 12, 


OOKAWAY, "2% 


porte —_. _ 14, Nowaday (3), 2.1414, Blazeaway, 2.20 1-4, Gazeaway, 2.22 3-4 and 
sir a " 

LOOKA AY, bh, 16.2 1-2 hands, weighs 1275 pounds, by Look, sire of 13; dam, Rosalind 
by Harry Clay, 2.29; ndam, Rose ‘erry, by Hambletonian 10; great grandam by Ver- 
mont Black Hawk 5. rvice Fee, $50. 


These stallions are at Lookout Stock Farm, South Natick, Mass., and their books are 
now open. For further information apply to 
CHARLES WHITTEMORE, 237 Albany Street, Boston. 
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N KIN No. 32604. Full Brother to 
: Bingen, 2.06 J«4. 
B os 


h, foaled 1897;16 hands, weighs 1135 pounds, by May King, 2.20; dam, Young Miss, 
oung Jim. Will make full season. Service Fee, . 


COLNA DONNA 29171. 


Bh, 15 3-4 hands, foaled 1897; sire, C. F. Clay, 2.18, sire of Connor, 2.03 1-4, Coleri: 
2.06 1-4, Choral, 2.06 1-2, and 50 others in the 2.30 list ; dam, Griselda, 9291-4, by Gamb« 

Wilkes, 2.19 1-4, sire of Guinette, 2.05, and 98 others in 2.30; second dam, Lady \e)>"" 
(dam of Lottie Loraine, 2.05 3-4, and 5 others in 2.30), by Garrard Chief. Service Fee, $25 
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RUBINSTEIN 20: 








Fastest Entire Son of Baron Wilkes. 
A GRAND INDIVIDUAL. 
RICHLY BRED. 
A RACE WINNER. 


DIRECTOR W. 32952... 


.-A GRANDLY BRED COLT. 
B 1t (4), brother to the noted. race mare Evangeline, 2.1134. Sired by Director, 
27 rot Ore ee a ag sat Sia tae 
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perhaps obliterated, by the pacer? That we are 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
RE EE 








” "Terme #25, with usual return privilege, limited to 10 outside mares. Season ends May 15. 





Brown horse, foaled 1890, stands 5.2, sired by Baron Wilkes, 2.18, sire of seve 
the 2.50 list ; dam, Ollitipa, by Aristos 771, sire of the dams of 58; second dam, Brow "¢ 
(dam of Baron Brownie, 2.26 54, and Haldane, 2.26 5=2), by Daniel Lambert '\'- 
sire of the dams of 98, including Dandy Jim, 2.09 34, Pamlico, 2.50, Alcidalia, 2.10 ‘4 
Baronet (4), 2.51 522, May Bloom, 2.52 354, Prima Donna, 2.09 J=4, and Nigh'- 


ingale, 2.13 1=2. 


Out of 35 starts he has won 22 firsts and was only once behind the Money. 
He will make the season 1905 ata FEE OF $650, payable at the time of «‘- 


vice with usual return privilege. 


Good accommodations for mares at moderate rates. Mares kept at owner’s sk: 


C. W. LASELL, 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


. Address 


Oakhurst Farm, 
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